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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| His Treatiſe was never -iu+ 
E tended for the Preſs, but 


in Anſwer to a Gentleman 
:of Provence, who. being the '4u+ 
*thors particular- Friend, _ deſired 
ſome few Precepts of Civality for - 
| ohis- Son, at that time come newly 


OY 


| from the Academy, and deſigned for 


we 


= the Court. © 
": - The Publication was judged 
2 wſeful., not only to ſwch as bad 
-; Children to bring up, but to others 
Lalſo, who though advanced in 
L years, might be defeftive notwith- 
{ ſtanding, in the exaltneſs and: 
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 pundilio of Civility, ſo indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in the Converſation of the 
DP Forld. 

Opon which conſideration he 
was induced to Ann_ ſome- 
thing to the Ladies alſo, that both 
9exes « might participate of the 
profit. But as this Work cannot 
have relation to any but the (Jen- 
try, ever ſo to them it is preſented 
2n adifferent manner :, For, there 
teins many Perſons (he is ſenſt- 
ble ) to whom theſe Rules! are uns 
neceſſary, and who, if they pleaſed, 
could. exhibit much better dire- 
" ions; to them it is he does moſt 
earneſtly apply himfelf, that they 
would not -only corre# what is 
corrigible in hrs , but tranſmit to 
the Printer what other Notes and 


' Obſervations, upon this ſubje& , | 


they (hall male. of their own: to 
the end, that if it be judged wor- 


thy of a TR Impreſfton, it nay. 


come 


The Advertiſement: 
come forth more copious and cont 
pleat. 

For others, who not having op= 
portunity or convenience of re> 
pairing to Court, and” Learning 
theſe Rudiments of Civility int 
their proper School 5 our hope is , 
with the leaſt docibility (without 
which they are capable of nothing) ' 
they will reap their advantage and. 
-_ for our deſugn of gratifying 
em. 

And that 'the ſucceſs of this 
Enterpriſe might correſpond the 
better to the deſign, it is not ins 
pertinent to advertiſe, that whilſs 
this Treatiſe was in the Preſs, 
there was another put forth, In- 
tituled, The Education of a. 
Prince 3 which was the labours 
of two of the "moſt eminent Wits 

our Age. It would not be amiſs, 
ſay, if this Treatiſe weve per- 
uſed, to impregnate our minds, and. 
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diſpoſe them to the pradtice of | 


ſuch Fertnes 45- are neceſſary for 


ur fevers! conditions 5 that (i 
our Civility: being laid upon a  ſo- 


Ge feundation , way be a real Or- 
'  #4rment to our - Prudence and 


Learnivg-; whereas without the 


contartttancy of Vertue, it is no- 


thing elſe but « Phantaſnn or Maf- 
gqueraae: 

But above all, it would be con. 
venient , if we not only. peruſe, 
bub. ſhud), and that accyrately, the 
Treatiſe of Chriſtian  Civility , 


wery. properly bound. up with the 


two. other, aud not ſo ſhort and 
* ſaccint?;, which two Books, by the 


ſeaſonableneſs of their Edition, | 
ſeemed to be put ont by theſe Exe 
cellent Maſters, in aſſeſtance te 
wine + For their's comprehend: 


'#ng the Theory and General Prin; 


ciples of Civility, end mine the 
perticnlar pratice 3 theirs fer-| 


ving 
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1ving as the firſt Part, and mine as * 
the Second Lo ahem both, the Work 
may be compleat, if it be 20 arrogance 
t0 add apiece, low in its price, and 
inconſiderable in its Materials, +0 4 
Fabrick of intrinſecal Riches, and 

| of incomparable ArchiteFnre, 
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ment oblerved in France. 


among all Perſons of Quality, 
upon ſeveral Occaſions. - 


CHAP. 1. 


The deſig 2 of this Treatiſe, and i in . 
| what Cem conſiſts. Mt 


> # E Civility we ropes 
bs in this Treatiſe, is no- 
| = thing but the modeſty 
and decorum that every man 
ought -to obſerve both in” his 


Words and his Aﬀtions : It is not 
| B Cl 


2 TheRilles of Clvillty. - 
.Cm my opinion) to be expected, 
that we ſhould concern our ſelves 
with the ' borne grace , air , and 
attraction that 1s many time con- 
ſpicuous in” the ations of ſeve- 
'Tal Perſans, who by particular, 
| and natural feclicity, -do pleaſe 
every body in every thing they 
do : No certain Rules can 'be 
preſcrib®d' for the acquiſition :of 
that faculty, as proceeding meerly 
. From the liberality of Nature. Þ 
> To pleaſe the corporal Eye 
5 no great matter, unleſs at the 
lame time we -can make our 
{elves grateful-to the Eye of the 
Mind-; and therefore, that out- 


' Ward Grace is not to rn look 
upon as the true Principle 0 | 
Veneſ: 5 we muſt Hborir ol 
fomething more ſolid, that may | - 
ſhew the good diſpofition' with-| * 
in, as well as the graceful come-| * 
lineſs without, % 


For” 
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"of a'thiog , "that conviliaces 'ap- | 
platife , and-the all&tioh 6f the 
x 'whote World: 
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For were nothing to be' re- 


fpefted but that! Outward Grace, 
(thoſe. who. are- unhappy in_any 


corporal deformity, would: pals 
for Monſters among men'; where- 


'as. if -their minds be well culti- 
'vated "and * imbellifh'd*;, their 
ations thay be as grateful and > 
'grecable, as the ahious of the 6+ 


;_ - : | 
Sorhen to \compleat bur ſelves 


/in true poſiteriſs, we need xgd 
no farther than the Rules of *Ci- 


vility 3 and that *Civility beihg 


"nothing but a certain Modeſty 
-and courteous Uiſpoſition \whith 
is to” accotipatiy .tis in all our 
"ations; we could not dilcaarſe 
"more properly of any other ver- 
-tne (if we were capable)” ſeeing 


it directs" tis 'to, the” acquifition 
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4 The Rules of Civiktty, 
CHAP. 1L 


The definition, circumftances, and 


different kinds of Civility. 


" A Ccording to the definition 

of the Antients, Cvality 
* a Science that teaches. to diſ- 
poſe our words and ations in 
their proper and juſt places. But 
that Szience' - 15 ynpracticable 
without - an exact obſeryation of 
theſe four - circumſtances 3 Our 
own age and condition, T he qua- 


 lity of the perſon with whom we 


. cqrverſe, The time, And the 
Place of our Connerſation, _.._ 
Theſe Rules , tending to' the 
confderation. of our ſelves , the 
perſons with whom we diſ- 
courſe, and the obſcrvaxion . of 
. times and-places, are:ſo necdh- 
ry, that to be defettive' in any 
” IS. One 
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one of them, renders all our 
actions diſagreeable and ungrate- 
tal, be our intentions never: {o- 
good; | 
- But it, would be very hard tor 
adapt our Rules .exattly, to: all 
men univerſally, to all ;Places 1n 
the World, and to all the Times: 
of our life; I am ſenſible what 
1s decent and 'commendable in 
one - Nation , 'is ridiculous ur 
another 2::and that a. thing may 
be - proper and plauſible at one 
time, .'that a whule. after. would. _ 
be-: unſeaſonable- and - trouble- 
ſome. L-oth Ji 17; 24 
By reaſon therefore of this va- 
ricty , I :fhall creat 'only' of the 
Givility in ufe among; Chriſtians, 
and” particularly in France; after 
whicty by ;certain' divitions /and- 
Examplgs,-I ſhall make the pra-- 
ice..of at:more . diſtin&tand in-- 


telligible. 
B 3 As 


& The Rulegof-Civility... 

As to that which: relates. te.) 
Embaſſies, or publick imploy- 
IEENtS cither: in Frexce, . or.-in-- | | 
Eo: eign Countries , I ſhall refer, | 
my Reader to the Maſters of Ce- 
remonies, or fych' as. have tra=. 
vail d in :thoſe Equipages to give. 
him information. 

And indeed who can. diſplay: 
the manners of.;all [the ditierent;; 
Nations to whick the !youth that: 
we pretend to, inſtru may. have: 
occalion to, travail: > Or:-whar-.. 
Rules of. Civility. can be given'd: 
Foraſmuch as fome Nations have. | 
no Givility. at. all in compariſon 
with. France - . The Civility . of ; 
others: is different , and' would: 
rather . clog. and corrupt the 
minds. of our youth , than-coms 
tiihute to. their improvement.z 
Among other Countries. again, - 
their. omen are: _ much!,. 

s.tq.fay, they are o formal, 
BR a WP afifted; 3 


The Rule3 of: Civiiſty:.. 7 
affefted ,. and- regular , that a 

Trade is as ſoon learn*d, as how 

to demean ones felf according 

to their Model/; and when: it 

was learn'd, it would be nothing; 
to our- Civitity, for that ought 

it amanner to be natural; being 
nothing- but modeſty , * ki 
conlifts not in a preciſe number: 
of: ſteps, nor in certain: Methods 

of ſpeaking (as Hypocrifie' does): 
but- rather fills our minds wittt 
Chriſtian: humility , and. teaches. 
us reſpe&t to other People., and 
_ contempt of-our-ſelyes, ' -- 

It .is not then to be lamented: 
if our. young-Gentlemen. are not : 
in this Book preſented | with 'all 
thoſe different Ceremonies 4 it. 
being moſt certain , that who- 
ever is endued with this|Mode- 
ſty (which is indeed the cnly: 
Civility) cannot be reputed rude 
or uncivil in what Nation foever . 


R:+4. he. 
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ke comes, eſpecially. it he be in. 
ftituted according to the Freneh 
Model. 

In a word, ; the modeſty. we 
mtend , if underſtood right , is 
nothing but humility, 1 am ſen- 
lible,. and__it is every days Cxpe- 
xiente, that there are many per- 
ns: who, pals. for civil, and well 
bred, who are really otherwils, 
concealing great vanity and ſelf 
loye.,, under a counterfeit mo- 
deſty. ; However, if their humj- 


hey: be.counterfeit, they are gl 4 


to pretend.to it, which confirms 
our--principle- very much, and 
ſhews a -neceſity of it, and that 
modeſty and. humility are the 
ſame thing. As to the deceit o1 
integrity of the heart, God him- 
{ef judges afterwards, and for the 
molt part he docs it ſo effectually 
that, he confounds thoſe double 
dealers,1T their cnterprizes, and 
id lays 
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lays them and their colJuſions fo 
open.. (how formal and elabo- 
rate ſoever they be) that they 
are ealily diſcover'd. So then it is 
true humility that is to be the 
foundation of our ations, which 
being practiſed by perſons of 
the higheſt quality (whoſe rank, 
or, birth, or fortune, not being 
able to exempt them, for as much 
as the greateſt men are indebted 
to their humility. for their re- 
[pet among wile men) 18 nothing, 
elſe but the modeſty and humi- 
lity recommended in this Trea- 
ts. 

And this virtue confiſting not” 
only in a meek and moderate * 
opinion of our -ſelves, but wa 
_—z preference of the ' ſatif- 
ation and accommodation - of 
other people before our ownz - 
and an abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion of any thing that; may, diſs 
Bg oblige: 


ro The-Kiies of Oivley;... 
oblige them, who ever is-endued } 
with this- happy diſpoſition, 1s-. 
certatnly modeſt andthe reaſon is, 
becauſe. as there 1s nothing more. 
offenſive and unplealing than Va- 
nity.and Pride; {o- there is: no- 
thing more agreeable, and gains - 
more upon the-afteQrons of. the 
whole world', than: aftibility 
and condeſcenſion, . It: is a Cha- - 
rater - that- God Almnghty has. 
imprinted upon all the Virtues, 
to make them pleaſing to every 
. body, but in a more intenſe” and 
peculiar manner tothe Vertue of. 
humility. 
_ And it 1s obſerved;; that 
though a modeſt-man- may not. 
haps be fo adroit- and plauli- 
te in fome of. his ations, yet he 
has . this advantage, that Men 
will rather excuſe than reproach - 
him 3; whereas-an arrogant proud. 
Man difobliges 1n A he 
Qes - 


iy 


| 
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does, let his outward Grace or 
accompliſhment beinever ſo-well. 
So then modeſty 1s-the effe&X of 
humility-z -as the comelinieſs. and 
decency of our aCtions '1s'the, et-'- 
tect of: our modeſty. - 


CHAP: IIL- 


The - diſcerning betwixt things de« 
cent :and indecent according- 
to cuſtom. | 


"© this may -be added the- 
4 diftinQtion betwixt things 3 
decent and indecent , convent»: 
ent and inconvenient ; For.let: a+ 
Man be never ſo humble, if ha” 
be ſtupid and infenfible , ,he will: 
never paſs for Modeſt or- Civit;, . 
nor be fit for the- Conyerlation- 1 
of -Perfons of Quality. So that - 
to arrive at this Power of difert--- 
minating; / 
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minating betwixt things decent 
and oJooenit ; it 1s principally 
neceſſary that we have a ſound 
Judgment, and natural under- 
ſtanding to diſcern the different 
qualities of things 3 for many 
times for want of wit, we mt- 


ftake, and making a myſtery of 


trifles, paſs over other things 
ſI;ghtly that are much more con- 
ſiderablg.. 

The next thing to.be exafly 
obſerved, is, what Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſht among us for decent, 
and what it has exploded as in- 
decent. 


And a third thing there is 


likewiſe af no little importance, 
and that 1s, taking particular 
caps. how we confound Familia- 
rity. with Civility. 


th the: firſt, Caſe, no precepts 


can'be given; it is a natural fa- 
cutty, BY vot to be ſupp! y*d to- 
Tay. tally 
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tally by Artz thoagh. indeed by 
ood education, and ciligent 
care, we may 1n ſome. meaſure 
rectify that defect. 

In the ſecond, we muſt know. 
that. cuſtom is formed by the 
general conſent of perſons of. 
quality, and certain innate prin»: 
ciples of Civility naturally im- 
printed in us3: fo that .cuſtom. is 
to be. our guide and model only 
In ſuch things as nature. ſuggeſts 
to be. decent and: good ;. and-' 
we are to follow her caution and. 
reſervedneſls where- ſhe judges, 
' them otherwile. - 

And- indeed. we are ſo much. 
oblig'd to conform. our ſelves 
to the Talents that ſhe. has given 
us, that, if we exceed: her pre- 
ſcriptions, cither- in word or. 
deed (as many do: who arc af 
{eted m their language or ge-. 
\ ſture) that conſtraint ' immedi... 

# _ ately 
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ately: diſcovers it ſelf, and the 
general inclination that Men 


have for plain'dealing, and ſim- 


plicity, makes that- humour appear. 
vain and offenſive... 


Again , Nature being willing - 
to conceal- certain parts of our: 


Bodies, Uſe and Cuſtom do 
{o well. conſent to their-- conceal- 
- ment, that. it would paſs among 


civil-Perfons for great indecency- 


to diſcover them : and it would 


be the ſame in performing ſuch 
ations”, or ſpeaking ſuch words,-. 


as natute has forbidden. - 


In other actions where. nature - 
not being ſo poſitive, has left 


us at: liberty with other Crea- 


tures (as in conghing , fneezing,. 


eating, drinking, &c.) for as 


much as reaſon .does naturally: 


dictate, that the farther we keep 
from the praQice of Beaſfs , the 
nearer we come to that perteCti- 


ON. 
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on to - which nature direas5 . 
good -breeding- and- Civility re-. 
quires that = thoſe ations: - 
are naturally -mndifpenfible , yet - / 
we ſhould perform: them-at leaſt : 
with'as'much deceney, and as lits - 
tle conformity with ' the Beaſts as-- 
zpoflble. _ 
And* it: 1s the ſame - m ſome - 
things* which” depend more uport : 
cuſtom - than nature, as pulling - 
off the Hat.in token of : refpect: - 
Giving precedence at the door ; 
or' Table : The Right Hand'or - 
Wall- in the Street :- Which fors 
malities are ſo eflentially necef- 
ſary. in good breeding , that - 
fhould x man neglett eo pull off - 
his Hat; and ſalute another per- 
fon who had. done it' to hint 
(though perhaps his : conditior : 
was inferiour Y © he would” be 
thought very defe@vein his edu- 


Ccation,- 
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fiſts in diſtinguiſhing betwixt be. 
ing Familiar and Cwil, 1s of the 
greater neceſhity, becauſe in ſome 


caſes familiarity and Civility | 


may agree-well enough.,., when 
in others they are 1ncompatt- 
ble. - ; 
Familiarity-I. define, A certain 
liberty that perſons ating. or diſ- 
courſing together do take, which 


diſpoſes them by. ſilent and reci- 


procal conſent ,- to underſtand 
thoſe things innocently © meant, 
which if ſtridly taken , would. be 
offenſive. 
It is moreover: to be confi- 
der'd, that all humane Conver- 
fation is. either betwixt.equal and 
equal 3 infe<riour and ſuperiour 
or ſuperiour and inferiour : .be- 
twixt- perſons - of long, of little, 
or No acquaintance at all, 
Betwixt equals, . if their, ac- 
quaintance 


. The third caution, which con- 
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quaintance. has been long, fami- 
larity is commendable : if, their 
acquaintance has been little, their 
familiarity ought to be Jels; but 
where there has been no acquain- 
tance, it will be rude to be fa- 
myiar, 

From an inferiour to a fupert- 
our, though thr acquaintance 
has bcen great, without expreſs 
Command) familiarity is inde- 
cent, but where there has been 
no acquaintance it would be 
bratiſh and infolent. We, 
 Froma ſuperiour to an inferi- 
our, familiarity 1s not only ta- 
lerable, but obliging : So that 
according to the: precautions, 
all our actions in regard of other 
perſons, are either ablvlute- or 
dependant, according tothe three 
premiſed . differences of Superi- 


'Qurs, Equals, or Inferiours. To 


the firſt, all things. are-lawful, 
becauſe 
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becauſe of their: eminence and: 
authority-z.. and becauſe we. have 
no right of cenſuring them. To. 
' the laſt; nothing is lawful, but 


what is modeſt- andagreeable to. 


our-preſcriptions. So that. with: 
the two firſt-familiarity may be 


tolerable, but. with the laſt by: 


no means (without expreſs Com- 
mand) and thenwith great cauti- 
on 


Perſon that knew how to. apply 


them , without doubt it would: 
be uſefiil to reduce them: to cer-. 
tain .heads, whereby they would: 


become. more intelligible and: 
plain, 

To give you therefore an E(- 
ſay, we ſhall. begin with ſuch as 
may: conduce tothe Converſati- 
en of an Inferiqur with his Su- 


'But- becauſe general Rules. 
would: be very ſeviceable to a. 


periour » betwixt whom there 
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had been formerly ſome little ac- 


quaintance : We' will therefore 
ſuppoſe  fach- a Perſon defirous 


to be inftrucqed-2- we will attend: 
him in-his Viſits to- that greater 

ſon 3. we will dire& and' cone 
dat him-in- all-times and places. 
where he may. have any occalion 
of - converſe with him, 


————— — 


—_ "TSS. 


GAAP: IV. 


How: we' are to: enter into tht- 
' Houſe" of a great Perſon 5 whit 
. is: to be obſerved at the door, 

and what in the Anti-Chams. 
ber.. | | 


A: T the Door of- a Prince, \ 
;"N; Lord; -or- great Perſon, It; 
would - be ugcivil (if ſhut) + to.; 
knock loud, or above one: 
knock. | 


At. 


£ 
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At the door of his Chamber 
or Cloſet, it would be rude'to 
knock ; we are only to- ſcratch, 
and when m a King or Princes 
Lodgings, our name is demanded; 


by any of the Officers, we mult; ] 


oive him our Sirnames only, 
+ without the addition of. . Ma- 
ſter. | 


It 18 not civil to enter into 


their Houſes © or Chambers 


wrap'd up in. a_Cloak ; in the 
Court of a King, he who ſhould 


do. ſa., would be. in-danger-of. , 


GorreGion, and a frranger would 
be impudent to run in. of himfelf 
without: introduction.. 

If no body beby to introduce 
us, we mult feel if the door is 
lock'd or bolted-within, if it be, 
we muſt not knock, but-expect 


patiently till it be open'd, or- 
ſcratch gently : if. no bedy comes, 
we mult remove farther off, Jeſt; 


——— + 
e 
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we be taken, and thought to be 


| Jſtning or ſpies, than which no- 


thing 1s more offenſive to perſons 
of quality; 

It is but civil likewiſe to be 
uncoverd in all the rooms of 
State, and Anti-Chambers, and 
he that firſt enters, 15 oblig'd to 
ſalute firſt. 

S.,me. have been. ſo refin'd in 
Foreign parts, "that they will 
neither be,cover*d, ,nor fit with 
theit backs turn'd toward the 
| Piure of an eminent perſon. 

Ic is not good breeding to de- 
fire a perſon above our own rank 
to be coverd; and It is as bad, 
If we put on, our own Hats, be- 
"Tg in diſcourſe with an equal or 
 interiour, 'not to mike him do 
the like, it he be not a depen- 
dint: © be 

And this is to. mofe patti- 
cilatly obſerva where” the FE 


1 
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"ſons. are under any CharaGer or 


*quality that may require reſpett; 
as'if they be aged, or. Eccleſt | 


aſticks. Inithat Caſe, 'xf you 


*think not fit to "ſpeak to thei 
'blantly as, in theſe. terms, Cow 
"yorr ſelf Mouiſieur, or. be coverd 


*&c. 'you may do'it by Circum- 
locution, as. by /pretending,.it 


*cold, or- elſe tall him * in a fami- 
"lar way, Come be ruled by me for 


"once; let as be, cover d, and lay: b 
"this C eremony. 

If you be Taferiour, you muſt 
"have a care (as. was ſaid before) 
"to ſpeak to your Superior | fo be 
"*cover'd, or to put oft Bk PH. 
*Hat ill 'he defires' 

"even then, if his qua ly ig Fic 
"traordinaty, y ſt do it 5h 
ON _ tance, pa paſt aff: as piohe 


. tr MODS, ſtan 4's briz\ 
If ; your dl ſtages bg gr Elin 
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you muſt not preſs one teq much 
to be cover'd, that is of -ſo infe- 
riour Condition as that he cannot 
do it without violence to his du- 
ty. 

It is a rudeneſs that would 
expole a man to an affront, to 
ſtand with ones Hat on in a 
Chamber where the King or the 
Aueens Tables are -cover'd ; or 
toftand cover'd when the Officers 

is by with-the Cloth and Nap- 
kins, 

In'the King or Queens Bed- 
Chamber we muſt ſtand always 
uncover'd : Inthe Queens Cham- 
ber the - Ladies that enter make 
their Courteſirs towards theBed, 
nor1s-1t-permitted to any to-come 
near, though there be no Baluſtres 
about it. 

_— the —_— whith 
the Ladies pay to the Bed , they 
are 'oblig'd by way of —_— 

P 
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pull oft: their Scarfs and their 
Hoods, and to let down their 
Gowns; for it 1s reckon a great 


indecency in any of them to en- 


ter the Queens Chamber with 
their Gowns up, their Vizards 


upon their face, or agy but a 


thin Hood upon their heads. It 
is' to be obſerv'd likewiſe, that 
their Courteſy 1s never to. be 
ſhort, or percipitous, but grave, 
- and low where the *room will 
bear it, and bowing handſomly 


by. » 46.0443 
It is likewiſe uncivil 'to wear a 
Mask any:;;where in;the Company 


of a_perſon of: quality , where. 
they may.;be ſeen, unleſs they be. 


together 1n a Coach. 
It is the ſame to keep :on a 


Mask when | they dalute . any 
one; unleſs at - a, great . diſtance 
and even then at is 'not to be 


+ 


with the- body when: they- paſs. 


done |? 
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done to a perſon of Royal qua- 
lity; 

Where the Curtains are drawn 
about. the Bed, it is unmannerly 
to {it down upon the Rails, or 
to lean upon the Arms or Back of” 
the Kings Chair, which is uſually 
turn'd againſt the Wall. Nor 1s 
it good breeding to walk up and 
down in the Anti-Chamber whilſt 
you are attending : it is exprelly 
forbidden 1n. the Kitigs Houl- 
hold, and' he who does” it: ſhall 


[be fare of a reprimande from 


the Uſhers, and perhaps be turn*d 
cut. To ſing, 'or whiſtle whilſt 


[you are ſtanding; is little, better 
[though it: be for your diverſy ? 


0n.) Su to do-it in the ſtreet, 
6r-in any, other places of Cpn- 
courke i Is ridiculous. | 
£ Hue © 3 Fs I & CHAP, 
A0KD- off vd allot Wo 


0 10 
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CHAP. V | 


How to regulate our Converſation 
in Company. 


S it 1s a ſign of 1nconſide 
A rateneſs and. 1ll breeding, | 
to come boldly.into a room where 
Perſons of Quality are in dif. 
ourſe, unleſs you have buſineſs, 
or can pals in unobſerv'd ; ſo, 1 it | 
is rude, when you do cotie* 10, to 
ery out at a diſtance to thoſe with 
whom you are moſt acquainted 
as ſome do with open Throat ) 
Four Servant Morfear » or Ma- 
* dane, I wiſh you good Morrow, &c, 
But.you muſt come, in gravely, 
and when you are come up toſ 
them, ſalute them modeſily with-] | 
out affeation, 
'. It is noleſs indecent to pull a 


| Perſon of Quality by the Cloak 


2-02 8 


J_ 
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or Gown, .though you have bu. 
fineſs with them, i>being more 
manners to attend till ſome fair 
opportunity is offer'd to ſpeak 
with them. If they be whiſper- 
ing with other Perſons, *tis but 
civil to' retire, and ſtand off nil 


their diſcourſe be finiſh'd. If yonr 


buſineſs be important}, and far 
the advantage of the Perſon with 
whom . you would fpeak , you 


- muſt put your ſelf * into ſom 


place where he'may molt ; con: 
veniently'fpy you, and approach- 
ing reſpe&tally in your turn, de- 
liver your "ſelf aloud , or, pri: 


vately as you think moſt conye. 


ment, \ I 
You muſt be circumſpett like- 
wiſe 1n.your' motion, not ſtamp- 


| Ing too loud upon the Planch- 


ers,.not drawing.your Legs after 
you , not marching 1n, as You 
were leading a dance, nor-keep- 

C 2 ing 


AA 
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ing time with your head or 
hands, but, advancing ſoberly 
and diſcreetly, without ſtaring 
or turning your head either one 
way or other. -, 

If - when you come into 
room, and the. Company. in Ci- | 
vility riſe to, you, you muſt be 
ſure not to fit down in any © 
their places, but diſpoſe your ſelf 
ſomewhere elſe, at the lower end 
of the room, remembring al- 
» FS | 
ways that it 1s- very abſurd to 
fit down and place your elf, 
whilſt there are any perſons of 
quality ſtanding, 

' Muchmore areyouto be cau- 
tious of inquiring after their di- 
courſe, or interrupting them by 

demanding bluntly , who ſuch 4 
perſon is £ or, who it was that. 
ſaid or did ſo and ſo# 4 
- At is likewiſe very uncvil in 
Company to diſcourſe with any 
Man, 


# hc. A. AS, _—_ ERRSTD 
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Man, or-to ſpeak to a ſervant 1n 
language that the reſt do not 
underſtand. ' It is no lefs to whit 
per, to another, and laugh when 
you have ſpoke; for people will 


| be jealous you have ſaid. ſome- 


thing of them, and with good * 
reaſon be offended. 

- Tt- would be unneceflary: to 
adviſe (what is a- common do- 
cument for Children) Thatiwhen 
you anſwer Tes, or No, you muſt 
always add Madam, or Sir, '&c. 


{It is obvious alſo, that when you 


anſwer 20 in-. contradiftion to. 
ſome perſon of quality, you 
muſt not fay bluntly. or poſttive- 
ly; zo, but by way of-Circumla- 
cution. Ton will pardon me*Sir. 
Tou will excuſe me, Madam, if k 
preſume to ſay ſo and ſo. It is 
Tultick alſo, and favours: too 
much of Country: Wit, to add 


Monſieur or Madam: to any. 


C 3 word” 
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word that may be taken Equiyo- 
cally ,": As: to ſay , 'This- Bogk'7s 
bound np in the thin of 4' Calf, 
Sir, This is'4 fine Mare, Madam ; 
Or he' was mounted upon an Afs, 
Monffeur. 


* Iris nnmannerly. to make com- | 


pariſon with the Perſon to whom 
you .are ſpeaking , to diſcover 
the imperfeftion of - another , as 
to fay , 'F-kxow ſuch a Man very 
well,, 1 have ſeen him drunk; 
he.-3s. thick, Shoulder 4, .or grey- 
beaded. like you, Or to tell a Las 
dy, ſueh'a Perſon is of no good 


reputation ,. 1 know her well, ſhe | 


FF. fat and ſwarthy,, like your La- 
diſhip. "Tis the ſame rudenefs 
to find. fault, with the defects: of 
3 "third. ' Perſon .betore another 
that 15 unhappy 1n the ſame 3 as 
to lay before a Lady with a Ca- 
mous. Nole, "It does- not become 
ach a: Lady. tg- pretend tobe 4a 
| | Beanty, 


Jac a.” 4 
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Beauty with that Camous Neſe. 
Or to cry,, *13s pleaſant in troth- 


"fenr be |, 
. only,. Tes Sir. 


-_ It , unhandfome: likewiſe (as 


to ſee a lame perſon find fault with 


& ſtep in ſuch a Sarabrand, before 


a Perſon that. labours under the 
ſameimperfection. . 

It is unhand{ome: alſo after 
Monſieur or Madam, to add the 


 .vicname or Qualuy of the Perſon 


towhom you ſpeak , as to fay , 
Nes, ag ooo Cicerville; Yes, Mon- 
arquis- : You mult ſay 


LY 


; many do) when a thing is ſpo- 


ken obligingly to you, to ſay 
rudely, Ton are miſtaken , Sir, it 


# x0t jo, You muſt rather turn 
- the Phraſe, and ſay, Str, Jour fa- 


vOKrF amazes me, | have-done n0- 
thing but my Duty. | 
When you make Relation of 


. an adventure. or accident, eſpe- 
cially it it be diſhonourable, tis 


C4 indu- 


idiſcretion to make uſe of the 
perſon to- whom you ſpeak, 'in- 
ſtead of an indefinite'term , as 
when .you fhould ſay, ' He. 5s 
mad, he ſpeaks' unhandſomely, 
he had a Box on the Ear, you 
ſhould by inadvertency make uſe 
of the fecond perſon , and tell 


him. 'Tox are mad; you ſpeak un- 


band/omely; or, you had a Box 
on the Ear. © 

You muſt -be careful likewiſe 
in your relations to forbear com- 
mending your fclf. And, if the 


ny 0 
in the plural nfimber, as to ſay, 


We went to ſuch a places, We did 
fuch a thing, and'ſuch a thing z . 


you muſt mention only the Lord 
or.the perſon, of greateſt quality; 
and. ſlay, his Lordſhip went to 
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paſtage happen'd in the Compa-F- 
F perfons of quality, to ſpeak | 


fuch a place, his Lordſhip did 1 


fo and. ſo, 


«| -that the terms of your Compli- 


I. to lay , It was your goodneſs to 


4 any thing he did. for, or heard 


ſuch a one imploy'd me, elpecial- 


'-he muſt ſay, you did- me the ho- 
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.- If an eminent perfon plays on 
your fide againſt other two,\4 
when the Game is up, you mult 
not ſay, we have got the game, 
or we are up; but your Lordſhip 
has got the game\, or Monſieur \,— 
Jon are up; 


When an-inferiour ſpeaks of 


from his fuperiour : He muſt not 
lay crudely , Monſreur, ſuch 2 
one told me ſo, or, Monſtear, 


ly, if the ſaid perſon be by : But 


our  \ you put "your ſelf tothe. 
trouble to tell me ſo. 
It -is- to be obſervd likewile, 


ment muſt agree, as when you 
lay, It was your goodneſs to do 
me that favour, wc would berude 


Service-and - 
friend- . 


do me that ſervice. 


C5 
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friendſhip are words to be uſe 
only -among- Equals, or trom'af- 
Superiour 'to an Inferiour. It 
wou!d be ridiculoas to ſay, Sir, 
T beſcech you be ſo kind as to do me 
ſuch « Service, but rather. ſuch i 
| Grace, ſuch a Favonr. | 

You muſt be cautions hkewife 
to n'e Mandatory words to Per 
fons Independant, but inftead of 
go, come, do ſuch a things ſay 
«»d 05 you mult vary the phraſe 
and lay, you would do © well toll 
go to {uth a place : If you think 
good, you may conte hither : It woula 
not be amiſi to do ſo and fo. Wn 
Read of ſaying, you would-be #h 
. didiculows to do ſo and ſo, you 

muſt ſay, Jt would be ridicu 
lows, Ee. 

A- Perſon pretending to. the 
 Teaft competency-of diſcretion, 
would" betray himſelf very much 
to hedge in a diſcourſe of his 
Wite 
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if Wife, his Children, or Relati- 
ons, before ſtragge Company. 1t. 


occaſion be offer*d,” he may {peak 
of them, but it muſt be modeſtly 
and not long. pas: 3+ 

It is hot decent to fly out-1n- 
to thepraiſe of ones Wite, or to - 
mention her by her Title, or by 
any other term of dearnels that 


1s uſed betwixt themſelves: : As 


for a Preſident ſpeaking of his 
Wife to ſay, Madam la Preſidente 


did fnch' a thing : My joy # the \ 


handſomeſt-, my ſweet is the moſt - 
prudent, &c. whereas he ſhould: 
ſay only his Wife. 

- iWhen a Woman makes men- 
tion of her -Husband, ſhe may 
Uſe his name with the addition. 
'of Monſieur , unleſs his conditi- 
on be very inferiour : But if the 
Company before . whom - ſhe - 
ſpeaks be:much above his Qua-+ 
tity, ſhe isto ſay only-my Hysband 
oy | It. 
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It 4s not diſcreet for a man to 


expreſs too much fondneſs of his - 
Wife before Company, no more 


than .it is. commendable. 1n , her 
tolay only Monſieur to her Hul- 
band at every turn. Yet thavisa 
thing too common among our 
Citizens Wives. 

It is not good manners to 1n- 


quire. too: particularly of the. 


Husband concerning his Wife, 
unleſs you have not ſeen her a 
hong time; unleſs you. have been 
a Voyage, or (he had ſome de- 
ſperate fit of ſickneſs, 

When it is Iawful for you to 
inquire after her, you mult not 
mention her in the ſame terms 
with her Husband z; for though 
he cannot call her any thing 10 
properly as Wife , yet it would 
be rude in. you to ask him, [ 
pray | Sir, of what age. 'is your 
Wife ; you mult rather ſay, 1be- 


ſeech 
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ſeech you Sir, of what age Is 
Madam Ia Preſidente £ I wifh 
Madamla Mareſhal her health. 

It would in like manner be 
ridiculous it ſpeaking or writing 
of your Father, you ſhould ſay, 
Monſieur, my Father, or my La- 
dy my Mother , which belongs 
only to Princes. and perfons of 
extraordinary quality, You muſt _ 
fay only, My Father, my Mother, 
@*c, as being terms more. pro- 
per, and ſuitable to their -natu- 
rat affection. Nor 1s 1t comely 
for Children of any conſiderable 
age to'call Dad or Mam, elpe- 
cially- in an age when thoſe terms 
are utterly out of faſhion among 
| perſons of quality: : Bue the 

Children of Noblemen. are per- 
mitted to. ſay my Lord Father 

Itisnot civil, ſpeaking of a per- 
ſon. of quality (in his preſence) 
to a third perſon, to name the 
perſon 
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Perſon of Quality, and carry. on 
the diſcourſe afterwards- by 'the 
word ke, For example if ſpeak- 
ing to Monſjeur Alexander of 
Count Harcourt, 10 his preſence, 
you. ſkould fay,, ®Monſrenur did 
bravely .at Caſal, if Monſieur 
Alexander ſhould ask you who 
it was that relievd that Town, 
you ſhould anſwer He. It would 
be want of reſpe& to Count Har- 
court, eſpecially whenthe was-pre- 
ſent 3 you mult rather bow your 
ſelf towards "him and ſay, 1t was 
Monfeeur le Comte there that re- 
liev dit. 

If a- Perſon of- Quality be pre: 
ſent in” Company , and you be 
ask*d which is he, 'tis not  man- 
-nerly to point at him with-your 
finger; Norto deſire a Perſon a- 
-bove | your- condition- to preſent 
your 'fervice or teſpects to afhio- 
"ther, To, 041 5 

It 


* 
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It would be want of refpect 
alſo to intrude your felf, or 4n- 
- | terrupt the diſcourſe when your 
ft | Superiour is ſpeakiftg to another 
+4 man, unleſs you be incourag'd, 
4] as. when bÞcalls you' to atte(t 
T7 what he fays, or leaves ſome- 
9] thing for you to ſay to: his ad- 
»| vantage, which modeſty will 
1] not permit him to utter him- -. 
*| {&f 
: [t is not civil for: you to: be 
the” firſt that anſwers, when': a 
queſtion is ask'd in the prefence 
of your' Sapertours,: though the 
queſtion be but common”, as 
what hour it is 2 or'whut. day of 
the Month £ You muſt.piveway 
| to your Supertours.;". unleſs the 
queſtton-be directed particularly 
to you. 
It 4s not civil when:a- Perſon 
of Quality hefitates-.or ſtops mn 
his difeourſe, for you toftrikein, 


though 
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though with pretence of help. 
ing his memory ; as if he were 
telling. us how Ceſar defeated 

... Pompey at the Battel of of of you 

 muſt-not ſay Pharſalia, "ris bet: 

ter-to attend till he recollects, .or 
asks you himſelt. 

Nor 1s 1t more civil to correct 
him 1n a miſtake, it being little 
lefs than to upbraid his memory, 
if it be not a kind of giving him 

_ the lie.. For Example, if miſta- 
| king, Alexander for Darius, he 
ſhould ſay, It was an argument 
of great tenderneſs and good na- 
ture in Darius fo weep when be 
Jaw | Alexander dead , when -it 
was Alexander wept at the fight 
of Dari#s. In this Caſe you 
were to expecttill the Gentleman: 
remember?d himſelf, or deſired 
; you todirett him 3 then you may 
ſpeak , bur it muſt be modeſtly 
without arrogance, .leſt you 
put 
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put him our of Countenance. 


* It is likewiſe indecent, whilſt 


you are ſpeaking, to addreſs 


your telf ofterr to one-perſon, in 
theſe or fach like words : Tow 


wrderſtand me, Sir 5 am I intel- 
lieible £ 1 hrow not whether I 
explain my ſel , Cc, this ar 
ing a ſuſpicion of his intelleR, 
and is by all means to be' avoid- 
ed : If you obſerve he does not 
take you, you may" repeat it 
ſhortly again, and illuſtrate'1t' Mn 
as few. words as 1s pollible, 

In telling of a ſtory, 'tis' rtdt- 
culous too "often to repeat 
quoth he, ſaid ſhe. And it 1s as 


4 carefully to be avoided the men- 


regret, asto ſay, Good God, how 


toning or reviving any accident 
or expreſtion that may renew 
the ſorrows: of one that 1s pre- 
ſent, or may any. other way he 
apply*d to his mortification or 


ill 
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ill-favourdly you look ! or to alp 
Lady who deſires to be thoughty 
young, tocry, Lord, Madang, 
. what awhile it is ſince I had thelgy 
honour to know your Ladſhiff(; 
firſt, Neither are you to intepf,; 
Trupt any man in his Narration.flje 
. out of an opinion you can do tt, 
better, for that isa (ign of: greaſy 
arrogance, and vanity, and is diy 
- obliging to every Body 3 but iy 
is otherwiſe if the diſcourſe by 
;to:; be provd and made goodfly 
for the intercſt of apy other Peſjs 
ſon. | 
It is likewiſe unhandſomdC 
when a Perſon. has ſpoke to ay / 
If what you ſpeak be true, we af q 
in an ill condition : If while 
Monfeur tells us be true, we hath 
. reaſon to apprehend. *Tis to 1ulf 
. pect what he ſays, which is wel a 
.ry diſobliging : ſo that we mull f 
rather ſay thus, According. « 


a” 


| TheRules of Civility. 43: - 
phat you ſay, and according to 
Wl Monſieur: allegation. 
1 It is no lefs difobliging to 
'iflcep , remove to a farther dt- 
Aſtance, to cough or yawn when 
eHny in the Company ts -Apeaking , 
Mit argues wearineſs and unealſt- 
Meſs to hear them , which 15 by all 
"MI means to. be avoided: And when 
Awe cannot reſtrainour ſelves, we 
Mare todo it fo- privately, that if 
A poſlible , it_may notbe petceryd 
A which'is much better thantoin- 
cM interrupt them abſurdly - (asmany 
JPcople do) by asking , :what 'a 
Clock it 3s. | 
JJ. And as1t 1s rude to be fleepy 
* or doz'd m company, fo-on the 
of contrary, it 1s difagreeable'to 
" be pragmatica}, or too buſte with 
1 your hands; by clapping one 
«x another on the Shoulders, or 
FT tooling - as ſome too frequently 


7 do, which produces exception 
a and 


| 
f 
) 


—- 


44 TheRulesof Civility: 
and quarrels many times, unleky; 
the Company be more than onfy, 
dinarily diſcreet. mi 
It is not becoming a perſon dl 
quality, when in the Company ol n 
Ladies, to*handle them roughly; 
to. pit his hand in their necks 
or their - boſoms 3: to kiſs” themſſq, 
by. ſurprize 3. to pull. off theinf 
* Hoods; to ſnatch away thei 
Handkerchiefsz to rob them & 
their Ribbands, and - put them 
into. bis Hat ; to force their Let 
ters -or. Books from them 5 to], 
look into their Papers, &c. You, 
muſt - be very - familiar to uſe}, 
\ 
h 


.them at that rate : and unlef\ 
you be ſo, nothing can be more 
mdecent, or render you more 

_ odtous. 3 
*Tis no leſs diſreſpectful to bite 

the nail of your thumb by. way 

_ of ſcorn and diſdain; and-draws- 
ing your-nail from betwixt your 
* teeth, 


— —  ————— 


qtccth, to tell. them, you walxe 
Wt this what they can do; and 
Fs ſame rudeneſs may be com- 
Imitted with a fillip. 
Ox It is indecent, in the Compa- 
«Joy of Ladies, or any other ſe. 
FJrous perſons, to pulf off your 
iy Cloak, to pull off your Peri ig 
Ul or Doublet , to pair your.nails, 
"Yto pick your teeth, to ſcratch 
your head, or any, other part, 
Jto mend” your Garter or Shoo- 
Wiring, or to call for your Gown 
CI cr your Slippers to put your ſelf 
Wat caſe. It would be as ridicu- 
Jlous as for a Horſe Officer to 
'L appear before his General ata 
UE Maſter, in his Shooes inſtead of 
% his Boots. + Wig 


to hear a man alwayes complain- 
ng of his illneſs and indiſpoſiti- - 
on : People will attribute it to 
"ane of diſcourſe, . or lazyneſs, 
Ss "as 


, It isas unpleaſing in Conpally Fe 


45 TheRules of Civility, 
if he. mearit by.that idle and 
plauſible pretence, to cover his u 
fitneſs for - Converſation; - or x 
prepare the Company to let- hin 
{ſt]lloll at his eaſe. 

When & Jewel or other Cui 
ofity is ſhown in Company, it 1 
very il breeding to clap yoy 
Hands upon it firſt : You mul 
rather moderate your- impats 
ence, and attcnd till it comes ty 
your turn : 'When it comes ty 
-that, and you have it in You 
Hands, you. muſt be cautious @ 
admiring i it too much , or flying 
out into extravagant comme 
-dation., for thereby, many 'Þ 5G 
ple diſcover "the Weakneſs: [4 
their judgments 5 Thit. 
have not been uſed to Curio 
ries, and know not.. how. to* bi 
Jye them, right, On,the,. ot F 
fide, you muſt not. be: 400 cold 
and indifferent” in coramending, 
them 


- =. 


> 


, mn, = OR "jk 
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- TheRules of Civility, 47 
pI them, if they be really valluable; 
apJ that would look like morofity, 
tal and-as if you repin'd at the feli- 
in} city of the Owner, which'is un- 
"| gratefal to all the World and 
in much _ unbecoming a Gentle- 
-1y an. 
uw © When it 1s your © Fortune at 
{ff any Play, or Ball, or Show, to 
oy be plac'd next a Perſon of Qua- 
of ity, 'tis ungraceful to fly outin- 
jj to any: rapture, or extravagant 
q acclamation at every Ro age 
u 


al that pleaſes you : You m 


 bim art to judge firſt, bot 
rows his approbation 3 For 
many times you'-may 

have Tealdl enough, and -1t may” 
ſhow your Capacity, yet it wilt be 
E eater evidence of your want 

a breeding and refpet. Tt's' 
T the beſt way texrlore to for- 
(dy bear” tilt that Perfog of, ep 
& applauds 'or "condemns .t f. | 


43 The Rules of Civſlity, 
then ou may fall in as you ſee 
occalion :. It he asks 'your Opk 
nion, you . may give. it him f: 
lyz,but it muſt be done mode. 
rately, and "withour vehemence 
or exaggeration. 

And here it is not improper 
to advertiſe, .. that you muſt al- 
ways pull of your Glove, and 
« } kiſs your band, when you take 

from, or preſent any thing to, a 
perſon of Quality, or when-you, 
return anything to them: But 1 
he deſires yqu to. reach ſuch » 
thing, you mult do it preſeatly; 
without making him attend, and 
having, preſented it. .not I 
to. kiſs your hang. - 
"You muſt, reiember,.j in PENS 
ing or recaving any thing, fro 1 
a.third perſon, not. to. pug, ki 
- hand before a perſon | Wai 
thereby, por PR | 
YOu. mult rat & IYE Or, Vel 
Aid bl TRIES bo af Fi 


: 
; 
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near, fi we 


EN. he e:( 

ny, and put up ER 

EY; . G9PE, to y gu. ve F fo 

not ſcem. oncern'd, b nat "hi 
3 Is 


Se 
Kone Fl Gag an 


ha 400 
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| Let eſs 
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apr he i 
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b {> Che Viikoof! Eihſite, 

by no'means ſtay there atone ll 

he comes back, but' gd out' wi 

Hirn, zirid remaih ſom wlete" 

tilt he reciyris. | me*) 55 oli 
"Tis not civil if a Letter. x4 

Paper be brought: ow! 


pre of P Peron of Gate 


read the 
unleſs they* Pe Nes Be con? | 
cern'din' ther, ori defire yo” ro 
do it. 'Tis nbt ; 
wiſe - what. vir core” uit - 
$00tn ,- ' over af "Viark 


ee Vis! TE 2" df 
Nee wilt ike ni "nt He 


15 reWPe Ha i 
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Che Rules of Civility, 
be but a Footman, yet wi 
from. 7 a to whom ygu arc 
-Joblig'd to.,pay a, reſpe& , you 
Woo a e "oy your feat , and 
Jreceive his Meflage ſtanding, and 
umcover'd. , And ; ſpeaking of 
JFootmen, it: is. not amiſs to ad- 
Jnoniſh, That jf. you, be talking 
Ivich a Perſon _ Quality al- 
lows him to keep his Valet, de 
Pied, *ris uncivil to tell him, Sir, 
fone of your Footmen, dif. {0.08 
,. but: you mult fay one of -yaus 
Fer de Pied , not fo much-1n 
ent. to the. TI as 


j 
Y 
E > bis Maſter. ady of it. is 
] 
( 


_ rhO. 
ways betnnd them ,” if 


D 2 it 


52 The Rules of Civility, 
it may be done without ig I 
bance. | 
If you come into Company 
where: they are mm Mw l 
courſe, you muſt have a* care; 
how you intrude 3 and you may] 
know they have'a mind to be © 
private ," either'by 'their retiritgf 4 
to a corner 'of- the roms, » 
their whiſpering 3 or by chan } 
ing their diſcourſe 'at your ap} ; 
roach : which as ſoon 'as you # 
es obſerv'd, 'you are to retire 


ng for fear of diſtur bu 


If im Company -a qefion' X 

ut, "to which cvery one has If 

ty. to reply, when it c IT wet | 
your-turm, you mult faluje i 
principal perſon firſt; and” the 
all that are-preſent, and hari 
To done, you oy give, your 


nion,' ef be! wibal 
id har. i Fn th % 


Che Rules of Crotltt. 5} 
by faty there be'a perſon of more” 


than brdinary "quality, and' emi- 
n nenitly above 'the* reſt , having 
Alte all as before, ' you are 
ref to addreſs' your iſcour 6 parti- 
aff cularly, to him, and if you make 
. aſe of his Title,” it will not, be 
Fs thys, Mj Lord, after 
Wy what” aſe entlemen bave Zan 
zt wow be vain ta uſe any long 
b difcontſe- to, perſwade you.” to. pat 
they have atready .#1ade ſo: Hans 
ret clear.” "Tf their «qualities 
- bing equal-; 750 0. '990ſt 
| BE in th Fc an ſay, My 
AF Lords, or Gentlemen, &c.. 
| Sep Aſcmblies n- voi 1b- 
Ceremony , , you wb ave 
iq reſpect principally [to'two forts 
J of people, the aurhors- of the 
Wy flemnity : and the perſons , It}_ 
, vited.” 
a - The Authors of *the Cateins- 
Jy Keg the _ 'be -ferieus) 


D 3 are 


$4 TheRules of Cipllity. 
are always to precede , though 
perhape their condition be ln 
eriour, For Example, at a Wed-' 
ding , the Bride , Bridegroom, 

their Relations, and the cle 
aſtical Officers - ma _ Challenge 
that piiviledge , and. *tis but 
vit.to allow it, though they be |. 
muth beneath pou. Kat a 

ning, the Midwife, the Godfa- 
ther, and Godmother and Child, 
and all that are efſential to the 


Ceremony, go before. tar wes 
geral, the Children | 
ons of the defuntt wir Bay pany | 


and fo it is in the Church, ata 
Procefiion, or. Offering, .ar any 
other bufineG of the ariſh, the 

Church-Wardens , and Church- 

cersgo fit, 

If you be in the number of 
the invited, if there be a Maſter 
of- the Ceremonies, . au .analt 
opt iu. YQus, &} ; IK. there be 

no 


: "=, 
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Eire Bules of Civliity, 55: 
noſach Officer, and every man: 
be-;left x0 . difpole of himſelf , 
uFilkbe diſcretion, ;tq leave, , the 
beſt places empty, , unleſs your” 
own :Charatter -or Quality au- 
thoriſes you according to the 
paRopy af: the Warld to place 
fwitobly z;Not ſo/much = 


s * of vanity and opmion-.of 
-your :{elf;, a8 for the honour of = 


abe Fraternity in 'which you are- 
2: \Member, 3 ar of the Prince, 


. - 
_ 
. 
. % 
F - 


 Mhoſ&Ninifter you. jare. Ina 


_ a8 gang 

g ought to. be regu-- . 
htadll-:by :a:true and impartaal 
canſderation of our-own \Con- 
atid0, and comparing it with : 


3 , 


' th&boamditions.of other men, i, It 


+ Jaydable, and -but civiktogive 
precedence to theiClergy- in ho- 
nour to the function ; and it is - 
much regretted by- Perſons of-- 
Partzand Breeding, to. ſee Lords - 
D-4.. and : 


55 TheVAevok-Civilitz? 
and” great 'petſons treat” then 
like/Footinen;'©?iTis true,' ſore 
Churchmew 'tHtve'-are> who i'by 
thi impudente] and->impottu: 
nity deferve no better”: but mes. 
thinks their Character ſhould-ins 
tercede for their infirtvity: and 
they ſhould not be.aſed withthae 
centertipt;' Oo Vis pings to 290 
| The ſame teſpe&t ougltt'to- be 
conſerv'd i for the! Magiſtrate 58A 
them 'it-is that the Rays os 
jefty of 'the Laws18n1 
this Prince: * oth 
we'are''to- —_ a for call rome 
Officcrs; for- perſons eminent for 
their extratian, or venerable for 
their” age For. Ladies;! mou 
perſons whoſe extraor 
lifications GO 2 them. from 
the multitude. | 


4) 
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CHAP. Vc! 67 226 
vie ©3 id 


Our P; SY Fes to a hay Lo et q 


Her: you eter Joto» the 
{ Chamber or Cloſetofa-. 
perſony! you muſt: omen 

ba and foberly, . with: a'pro- 
'found: reverence and. inclination 
of /your body zoit ns Lordſhip 
be preſent. [£:n0 body be there, 
'tis not decent to peep-:and: priy 
p."and i dowwin. every Corner, 
:but you muſt inſtantly withdraw 
and attend his ham be 
ens 4d inBal 

If he be indiſposd, and1 

,you-muſt-go! away without! ſce- 
-g-tinj/wnlefs be ſerids far :you 
in. z ant” if you 'be \admnaed, 


-your viſit muſt be ſhort; far Gck 
rage: har eR- 


:peqpie 
1+ yaa; 1 


% 
: 
br , 
_ FY 
: * 
\ 
. 


is "fick: 


bid Dhe:Huity of Cavity. 
fick : you muſt likewiſe remem- 


ber to (pebk. ſoftly ;7 and ook: 


him to anſwer ag little as po 
ble" --. \ 
Above alt you mad have a 
_ of (fttmg down aporth 
\(x6ſdecially If fit be x 
| _ dor- that as univerſally ndo- 
-cent,: amd: fayours af Clownifh 
famihavity,. unle6 vbey/be amch 
bdlow..yow., . or - Perifons., with 
whom. qu: are more than-ord 
narily. antrmate;. 

If be-be-reading, writing, or 
ſtudying; you. muſt by no means 
xliſtuob-bunr,, but | cxped& :till-:he 
tian leifure Ty You. acodſt 

'If.he Salle you. coffit even 
Vacs may;do: it, ” burnwih hefita- 

wonbnd:reludance, which: will 
n4reatanftance of your T0 

= and be fure:to-place;yoyr 
at.zhe Jovani Ay 1s 
always 


The Riles-0f-Wivility. 59 
alyays next 4be door 'where you 
enter'd, as the upper-end is lays 
where -his Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
himſelf. 

eu mult when you fit down, . 
ebſerveto take a worſe Seatthan 
ys .: Lordſhip: :: a. Chair with © 
| arms 'is-thedeſt: A back Chair - 


CC Ys of 


»-the mext ':. And a Stool the 
worlt of the ithree. . When you . 
fit down, you muſt not | 
yr»(elf cheek by jole by: his - 
edſhip z - but: remove | your 
Gbair-ſamething before him, that- 
he may-take notice of your at-- 
tentians, for'fitting ſidewaysto- 
to place” y ur lf fl in thi. 
to our ull. in his: - 
| Face. - 
p You aſt not- put -on your 
| Hat, unleſs his Lordſhip cam-. ./ 
mands it-: You muſt: enter with - 
yaun Gloves)on]. and when you - 
arecplaced;Hhs quietly, mdiſhe 4 


fix . 6 - 


WO = Y .o& a 


ot: ©. he. 


60 The Rulleg of-Civility/ 
leat; not Ulapping?your ieg: up): 
on" your knee, nor playing with 
your Bandſtrings,- your: Har,” of 
your Gloves, &c. nor picking 
youtNole;- or ſcratching, ' ei 
 i':You muſt forbear tawking/oÞ 
ſpitting as much as you can,” and} 
when' you care. not able 'to:thold; 


if you obſerve it. neatand Kopt - 


cleanly', + you” muſt - tart» your 
back; :and? rather pit. 'in your 
Handkerchef thats etie Room: 7 
::And now I peak of a!Hand- 
kerchief; - is: not | decent i/for 
you to offer itito7 any: body to 
make uſe of, rtctar: Fanart 
ſo:clean; unkfirbe expreſiyp de 
fied,” :* i 107 wo8lq Of 
If you ſee Tobacco befbye 

- imzventher in fipaſbrrieut;ofou 
maſt. not ran preſently::to this 
Boxy and cittierrchaw, ori chrutt: 
i0up into, your Noſezytyod neu 
ratheriexpedt till-he offers-36/2am 
| in 


The Banes of hats, 61 
1thatVeaſe *ris (edviE ts * 
(6 take* ie! [though of Four 
yon: at Facka aw -TUNBIG 

\If bs Lordfhip 'be" fer by vhs 
fre! your maſt' be” cerefal | 
yowt:$i8" HIeG "the! 
much leſs muſt you ply Yar 
the Tongs {oF tamper With the 
Fike/!-BedF his Eordſhipaddreſl 
ſes himſe}F'to' merit it; then Fu 


a tag you” then 


ot t3viſe whemkere _ mJ 
turn your np tg th BO fire! t 


f2fhss Lard 
1 RE 


7 2 


BY 4 £ n { 
ſtvaiſhs'you''t6 ek hs 


take it” with re WG 


62. The Rules of Ftvititp. 
oy 2 60m lay a by where: 


his Lon 42ay-i aſe- 1t /at his 
ure, Tt he calls for another, 


ond a Faotman bringy\it in, you 


= nat pong the Footman tq- 


ap box prevent | 16 humbly 
When 


£0 you-are in diſcourſe, 
you muſt mot.uſe; top; much ge-- 


ſture with your Hands, thoſe 


_- 40, he defi vn in alone. mat- 


cr. and the)ſirangth. of : their: 


,confiſts principally ;jn;; the. 


motions -and. Rongens of. their: 


x would be ſaws 
40. pull-hinyjby. 
tons Rs 


| 


whole it; arc gblerv'd.gen anal 


—”"” Aa ow www a 39» TX 
_ " = 


wy pant $9- 
retreaing &qm/one place £6. 4- 
pother, and t ke orker wſenfblyf 
his rudeneſs, _—__ him-int@.4 
Non and: (are in fight fb At. als 


= mad 


ber is SP to make Fi \A 


ges 3 to aoul your - Tenge. op 
Four Mouth . a 
| —__ Q 
play \wyth jour Locks: to! Ink 
with your Fan tpi bl 1,zuþ- ' Your 
Hands: 3 - paths 
faratch your -WHead 5: 0r ') 
yourShoulders, Oc. Nar op the 
other. ide, are you, 40 


look 
ay, agua. Samnin 


Tis as undecend js 10s you 


| Janghs . to laugh tao loud; 


 it.is to-Jangh: at-every thing, _ 
perhaps where here [16 BY Noſvr 


TL 3 l:;fd 


Jian! s 
_ \n/Perfongf Here 
o 


” TheKilos of Civflity, 
g fl, you'mulſt addreſs your 
F immediately. to' take it up z 
+ be” fure-if any thing falls 
from'you, to take it 'tip niinbly 
your ſelf, without" pace bin 
to that trouble. 
© JE his" Lordfhip! chances” 
fneeze, you are hot to bawl out 
God' bleſs '30u,; Sir,” but pulling 
off:your”Hat, bow to him ha 
Tony, and make that obſecrs 
Hor! to 


tbear ſneezing, ou- muſt 
as ir 's"gently as poſlible, and 
tot Thake the foundarion of the 
Heuſe-a5 many peoptedo - which 


ts offenſive to thoſe who are Pie: 
rf 10999"fiz © 


* If his Petdfitp has 'cetafioh 
abF'bbdFthat- s:ablent; 96h 
wit p6 Butand all bing; met 
baul out his name 


ſizirs; 666d of: ahe 


"21441 


oat (elf b- 1H. 7 [47 18 | 
DN be'Gobſtranft, and 'can- . 
fo 


he Vo | 


"WM OH. » -X* , « 


| 


| when he has:dones; and: you have 


The Rules of Cibility.” 65 
but: go'down/your ſelf, and'im: 
ploy? _ other o__ to i 
him? © 


. Toa ach of breeding, tis 
an argument of, weakneſs, or in- 
advertency .1n- the Maſter and 
Miſtreſs; :whenthew Servants are 
ſaffer'd''to call:out 'to one anos 
ther! or;ta:ddhiver a Meflageiout 
af'a/ Window, | -10.the Court, qr | 
from the top of the:Huſe, is a 

reporter 


ater! and... Miſtreſs the witi or 
authority to-teach them, :{:iv/ [> 

You muſt” be very: attemtive 
when his:\ Lordſhip {1s 
and-not: put: hm ;to:the t 
af.:ani unnecellary; repetition 


hberty- to: reply.,/y0u-muſt. not . 
willingly :nor.-po itively. contra} 
didt_ him : but if he cannotbe 
xghtly inform'd without it, you 


66 | GheRulen of Civility. 
_— before 
ing i you ſay, bs adhere rothi 
opinion, you mult forbear- preſ- 
ling bim too far, and refer N to 
"ll ch T be compar meith 

J 
;Þdigm ions 
—— -thom ito ſpeak 
iictly, Rtatd, :and Hold wy 


_ when pour Jud 

fa3d, youu give-it tan 
tn few words, not imitating the 
mdiforction oÞubiſe — 


ed with their own rvdlubility, be 
heve themſelves fpeothleſs, ule 
chegthare all che diſcourle at the 

mlimprudencedo. 


parts, .and. makes their learning 
ſometimes an I of ry 


onrempe. | i Oh 


ld 


"W .* 


_ 
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TheRules of Civility, 47 

If you. are oblig'd to a Com- 
plement, let it be ſhort and fuc- 
cin&,” and chufe to anſwer! ra- 
ther with Reſpect than Jong 
Speeches. | 


The Perſon of Quality having 


oblig'd you 86 be cover'd.an 2 
lace where you ought not 0 
— done it but by particular 
Command , you muſt pull pff 
your Hat as often as in the dif- 
courſe his Lordſhips'bis name be 
mention'd, the name of gay of 
his. Relations, or. of ,avy Perſon 
of Quality that is intimate wth 
him: But if they happen t0'Þe 
'nam'd to; often, that your Civalt- 


ty becomestrouhleſome, you may 


{ gpon. the leaſt \zncourage- 


ment from hts:L 


. In diſgourte we maſt above. 
all  chirlgs forbear 1mpertinent. 
Oaths, ch 1s er vain _ oo 

ly: cyſkow taken up!.{fan-: 
= "Toth 
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ſooth) ' to' give more w ight 
and authority to what we 

And when we forbid ſwearing, 
we'forbid alſo all idle and inlip- 
nificant imprecations, neither of 
which can be praQtifd before 
perſons of + quality , «ſpecially 
Ladies, 1 WRReUt great: want: of 


2.-Our Liſfcoutle, on the _—_ 
ry , ought to be modeſt , .and 
humble; as full 'of matter and: 
fubſtaneei'as/*you will, bat'a-+ 
| >deliverd* with reſpect and: 
q rence'to'the Company, _ _/ 
-Ar- is -uncivil to interrogate a 
perſon) of quality too much; and' 
imdeed any” other perſon that -is 
ant:on- us, | unlefs it- be' 
for diſcourſe ſake, and then it is 
to:be:done with all the caution 
imaginable,' If you be oblig'd 
to: mquire” any thing relating to/ 
the. eſehations 'of a perſon 'of, 
quality, 
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quality, "and y, you 'be to 25k of 
himſelf; you ſk o''it * with 
m_ crcuniſtance 'as' ay ihcous 

him / to- inforti you ;* 'nat 
aty, and exprelſy, as in this 
following "example ': If ''yort 
would know whether he would 
po into the Army this Catmpagn 


you muſt not ſay , Sir mil” 
go into the Army, Oc. "But you 
muſt ſay, doubtleſs your LOS 
ſhip. wil be in the £ ield this 


__ 


year. 

-{ We have fd ti 
_ it {af has pri Rutk 

for our Modeſt) e fat 
_ mj E Rd rig or Ta 


it 6 
erg ” 
_ h _ be”: 


ny, tis' t _ 
wo _ wie bod 
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any time it happens that chere 


be ſome ſach licentious perfon 
ia the. Company , who: takes 


that liberty, and ſpeaks thingy 


immodeft, . you muſt pretend not 
to hear kim, but be ſure not to 


PE OI CG PMDER of a 


And as Oaths and obſcenity 


1 diſcourſe, are great tranſgrel- 


ſions of Civility , it is the ſame 
with contention, exception, Hy- 


| Fenrpmacys. Rhado- 


nonead Eics,, Calamniations, 

ec. On the other Gde., it is 

Htele., leſs abſurd. to tak perpe- 

og Hah to, Jour, gar ra nan wh 
r, ſelf. by, Coe 


Swi Fe 


BY — done it. 
And 


rg . 
Er never have 
T co never have bees | 


OE As; ona Hh cn. we 26; > wn yt & > tt 4:0 * 4 3 fro 
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of railing, or depreſling it, -will 
be according to the the Ftanea .0f 
the perſon to whom, you) 
uplels he happens to- be, deat 
in.that Caſe no; mea ſures, Ca 


rreferb'g, = pſt ſpeak., om 


+ are Others Ron bow gli 


ho body.-can, ung perhaps 
unleſs they. clap. their. ou 
YORLs, ; and- as they ſhea 
In! jor. face: \chele.Þ 

gy, ey rok 

Wot CH wy tb 
| peetall 'P vidt jcT2E! 
rope yen 

©: WAY, 


w 94 '1 20 yi 
pF Re 


come off with: reputation, . you. 
muſt; obſerye to take.your leave 
when his. Lordſbip is ſilent, calls 
ſome pther perſon, or. givcs ſome 
other indication of his deſire to 
be free ; at which time you may 
retire without much clutter, A 

(t,a xhjxd perſon comes.m, -and 
tis . Lordſhip”. addreſles to him) 
without ſpeaking a word. IF he 
takes, notzce you are going, .and * 
his Lordſhip , condeſcends to go 
along: to; the .. door,” you. mult 
not too. peremptorily contelt ; 
It would: look. as if you thotght 
bis Lordſhip. inſenfible- of what 
he did : and beſides it may. hap- 
pen he. is. going upon ſome other 
occalion ;_ You may only. by. a 
ſight; Complement give” him to 
underſtand, That in caſe that 
great honour be intended for you, 
it is beyond your deſerts and 
this you: mult jp your pallige 


with- 
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without looking back, 'or Rtop-. 
ping upon'the Stairs, by which it 
will he thought you are” making, 
way for his Lordſhip, and that" 
you ſuppoſe he has buſineſs elſe. 
where. . FER le a5. 
But if his Lordſhip declares 
his Reſolution .of ' going dow. 
and accompanies you out of the' 
Chamber, you muſt turnſhort : 
ſtepon one fide, and not ſtir till 
his Lordſhip be return'd. - In' 
like manner if we meet his Lord-' 
ſhip paſſing to another room, we; 
muſt ſtep aſide, ſalute him very; 
low, and give him. liberty: to, 


I it be the King, Queen., or! 
any -Prince of the 'Blood that is q 
pailing Y, you maſt ſtand” ſtil Fc 
till they. be paſſed , 'be your off fy; 
Foot, on Horſeback, in a Chai or b 
Ring 
If the Perfon of 'Qality'car-Yþ, 
ries 


OO GCoFrQ oO. . 


Sb Mr; 


£ _ 
- 
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u- 


[is you to the Window to 
| courſe dilew MW. or ſhow you 


2c) $44 #&* 


I} come nearer. 

If he comes-down with you 
tothe Gate, you muſt not goin 
: to your ( Coact nor. your Chair 18 
þ his is prelercy, but beleech, him. to 

[f his Lord(hip perliſts, 
wing are to march on on | 
and cauſe your Coach or Chair to . 
follow till his Lordſhip be gone 
10, 

If you are ur diſcourſe with 
one Nobleman , and - another 
comes. in that is ſuperiour, to 
ou, | but inferiour to. his. Lorg- 
wh you are not to quit his Loxd- 
ſhip, and run. to the, new comer, 
but give him a 93 congy. and 

2 no 


_ Oc. = & 


fi 
"1 
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No more. If the new Comer be 
of the greateſt” quality of the 
three, it is probable his, Lord- 
ſhip will apply himſelf to 
bim, and then you may do the 
ſame. __ 
If his Lordſhip be in dilcowſe 
with another Man, you muſt not}. 
take that as an opportunity tofſ . 
talk with a :third that is next 
you ; It is not to be done with- 
' . out exception, for if you Whit) 
per, you will be ſuſpefted 3. 
you talk loud, you are trouble 
ſome. Ay Ye 
If there be occaſion for your 
attending his Lordſhip about the 
Houſe, or into other rooms," il 
there be room, when you come 
at the Doors or the Hanging 
you muſt ſtep a little before to 
open them, or' hold them: v 
and-if he be gouty -or lame; t 
but civil to - preſent | him wit 
your hand, | CHA 


hy Wii. By & Ao mw ay .cc al os OJ Aa ama 
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: CHAP. VI. 


How" you" are to conform to the 
" 'mirth- or affli&ion 'of the per- 
pp ſon you _ , and of Neatneſs 


2m generat. 


t T is likewiſe to be obſery'd, 
if the perſon for whom we 
have a reſpe& has had any late 
and eminent occaſion of joy or 
of ſorrow; Civility dire&ts us 
| to conform to thoſe accidents in 
-| ſuch ſort that the ſaid perfon 
1 may remain perſwaded of our - 
I affection -and concernment for 
J his affairs; to which end it. will 
{| be convenient to ſignify our 
2} compaſiton by our habit, as well 
4 2s our aftions or words; not 
q imitating * thole inconliderate 
people-who are ſo far from com-- 
plymg in that Caſe, that if a Fa- 

E-3. mily. 


mily have accaſion , and be dif 
posd to be merry, they thwart 
and diſcompoſe all with an af 
te&ed coldneſs and-gravity : On 
the other ſide, if the. Family- be 
fad, andin- Mourning, in they will 
come, dancing and tearing,” and 
all cover'd with Ribbons, telling 
idle and.ſmutty; ſtoriesito divert 
and makethem laugh, 
And now 1 ſpeak of Habits, it 
is not amiſs to affirm, that neat- 
neſsin Cloaths 1s a- great. point 
of: Civility ,, and goes fax in dil- 
covering the fancy and,humour 
of the Man ; For to ſee one in a 
ridiculous Habit, ſupplies us im- 
mediately with an opinion that 
be himſelf 1s little better. 
- But neatneſs being only a ſuit- 
ing. and adaption of our Habits 
to our Perſons, as ' Civility 1s a 


framing and diſpoſition of . our. 
actions according -to the aipvond 
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of other Peopte 3 If we deſire 
to' be neat, we muſt cut our 
Cloaks according to: our: Cloth, 
and make our Cloaths with-re- 
ſpet to our ſhape, our condition, 
and our Age. 

And to this neatneſs there be- 
Jongs' a double exceſs, as when 
we are too finical and exact, as 
thoſe People generally are who 


are fantaſtical and : conceited of- 


themſelves, and when on the o0- 
ther fide we are too dirty and 
negligent, as they are who are lazy 
and moroſe, 

Both'theſe are defets, but that 
of negligence is the worſt, be- 


cauſe beſides the ill impreſſion, 


hat ſordidneſs gives 'of the man , 


it diſobliges the Perſon viſited, as . 


ſhowing a kind of . careleſneſsand 


— how he took it. 

| herefore the indiſpenſable 
Law and diretion in this Caſe, 
'KE.&: 16 


=_— 
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is the faſhion : To the fove 
raignty of the faſhion, all reaſon 
and fancy muſt ſubmit. Her de- 
crecs are” unqueſtionable, and 'a. 
man cannot diſpute them 'with+. 
out making himfelt* 1 ridicy- 
lons. < 

For indee+, though 'a man 
were never ſg eminent: for: mo- 
deſty, prudence, or any thing 
elſe, yet if he ſhould: opcnll 
himſelf againſt the torrent of the 
Mode and appear in the ſtreet 
m 2 high-Crown'd :narrow- 
brim'd Hat , when : the whole 
World wears the Crowns. flat, 
and the brims- broad 3 he would 
3un;.a great hazard. of being 
hunted. and hooted:'at by the 
Boys. 35 

Nor is the other finical ex- 
tream much better 3 for what 
can people think: of him who 
becguſe wide Breeches are worn, 
makes. 
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makes them two Ells wider than 
his Neighbours ;..or what can be 
thought of / that Lady, who be- 
cauſe other Ladies have their - - 
Train trailing half a yard after 
them, will have her Train three 
times. as long? It ſhort Sleeves 
be warn, ſhe will have nothing - 
but Wingsz and he', becants 
ſome wear a knot or two betore,.. 
will be. ſtuck . with Ribbands all; 


oyer his belly, and have the knots 
of his Shoo-ſtrings a quarter of. 


a yard long, 

To avoid this extravagance, 
our reſort.. maſt be to the Court... 
and we muſt do 1n this, as peo- 


_. ple do inother things chat depend 


upon, fancy , tollow the practice 

of the (trongeſt party... 

Thoſe who have no Converſa- 

tion or Commerce . with - the 

Court, muſt pick out ſame per- 

ſon that has, and - make him: 
E 5 their. : 
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their Model, always obſerving 
to chuſe him as near thetr own 
Ape, condition, and Stature as 
they can :- And this Perfon they 
chuſe for their pattern ought to 
have not only [frequent acceſs 
and Converſatton at Court , but 
(according to' my premis'd prin- 
ciples) he muſt have wit and 
diſcretion 3 for ſober and judt- 
cious Men do always corrett and 
-retrench - (as much as in them 
hes) the exceſs: and foppery of 
the Faſhion , reducing ; we to 
- uſefulneſs and convenience, and 
"eſpecially to modeſty , which, 
as we ſaid at firſt, ought to be | 
the chief Rule in our conduGt:; 
and having done this, they have 
done a_ kind” of Paradox, and 
brought the Faſhion (which of 
it ſelf is generally fantaſtical, yn- 
coaſtant, and many times ſcanda- 
lous) to confiſt with modeſty and 
rexon. - We 


We have ſaid that our Habits 
ought to have ' reference to our 
perſons 3 and this is clear, if we 


' do but fancy a Perſon intended : 


for the Church, dreſs'd up like 


a Gallant, or as near as was poſ- 


fible ; ſhould we not think him - 


a weak Brother in Maſquerade , 
and one that came a mumming 
to his Friend ? 

"Tis the ſame in reſpe&t of 
age, an old Man or Woman 
trim'd up hke' young People of 
eighteen, woull make us believe 


they had fpruc'd themſelves ſo for - 
noother end, but that they might - 
_ go neatly and j im Potup to their, 


Grave. 
But as to: the ſhaping our ha- 
bits to our own ſhapes and pro- 


portion , © though it be a FUN 


that few do regard ,' yet it is 
efſential to neatneſs, that with- 
out it there can'be no ſuch thing. 


We- 
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We muſt obſerve therefore, that- 
when the - faſhion , makes every 
thing large, a little man. is tq 
keep a medioerity : otherwile, 
if when every, body wears large 
Capes, be ſhould wear one too, 
there would be no: ſhoulders tg 
be ſeen, and he would be no- 
thing but Cape : It when, others 
Hats are 3; brim'd, his ſhould, 
be ſo toqQ, the mart would be 
drown'd, and the, Hat (not he), 
be thought to walk about the. 
ſtreets; which. would be, as 1- 
diculous to the Eye, as. for a. 
Painter. (contrary. to. all Rules 
of Portraiture, and; proportion) 
to draw a large arm to a. hitle, 
man, or. a little leg, to a great 
one. 

S$> then | this. convenience, 
ought to. be. exat and , equal,” 
bo.h in ,r&ation to the (perſon, 
his. condition, and age,, avoiding, 
Extreams. 
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extreams both on the one ide 
, and the other. - 

. Nor 1s'it only the Hlegaby 
and neatneſs of the Cloaths that 
makes a good. impreſſion in us, 
and. 'inclines us ,to, the perſon; 
but.the conſideration. of this: Q&+ + 
conomy., his Servants, , Houle; 
Furniture and Table, -all are ta 
be proportion'd to his quality 
and age, and are as ſo many. 16: 
ſtances, . and intimations. of ithe 
Maſters- prudence. or indiſeretian 
before. he ſpeaks. And ariother 
thing that obliges- us to this; Ex+ 
actnels 1s, that by neglecting its 
we. fail in our reſped&s to others, 
more than- by any thing, and 
nothing provokes like. inſolence 
and pride. 

Another -part of neatneſs is 
deanhncſs, which ſupplies ma- 
ny defets; For though your 
Cloaths be plain, if they be clean, . 
and. 


and your -Linnen 'white, it im- 
ports not that they be rich; you 
ſhall beſure of reſpe&, though per- 
haps your condition be low. 

Your Head muſt be kept ſweet, 
you Eyes and' your Teeth clean, 
the _ of which does many 
times ſpoil the Breath, andoffend 
thoſe with whom we talk, The 
ſame care mult be taken of your 
Hands, eſpecially of your Feet, 
and that in the Summer : your 
Nails muſt'bekept cut, your Hair 
and Beard according to the fa- 
ſhion, with reſpe& to your ' age 
and condition. AR, 
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| CHAP. VIII. 


Of Complements. 


UT ſome will ask what we 
' are* to ſay to theſe great 
Lords and Ladies in our Viſits, 
whether any thing or nothing? 
If there be defign in - our Vittt, 
then we may inlarge ; but if our 
Fifit beonly to ſhow our ſelves, 
and let- his Lordſhip: know we 
are alive, we need do no more. 
The Story told in merriment of 
a Courtier (who making a viſit 
to a Noble Man upon that ſcore 
only, and accoſting him thus, T7 
am come to wait upon your. Lord-. 
ſhip only to pay my reſpeFs, was 
anſwer d thus bluntly by the 
Lord, Do” it them and be gone) 
1s proper to be remembred', for 
that being our buſtacts, and no- 
| thing 
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to. do or ſay any; thing more 
that might trouble him. 


If your vilit be upon bulineſs,. 


*tis commonly premeditated, and 
no Rules need to, be given: On- 
ly,you muſt confider.: well what 
you have.to ſay, and dclivgy, 8 F 
with as much plainneſs and 
ſpicuity .as poſſible : Or elle 4 is 
In.return and acknowledgment of 
ſome Civility receiy'd, and.then it 
is.ca]l'd Complement... 

There are ſeveral ways by 
"which we do. nlually” infinuate 
our Compaſſion, either by Cox 
gratulation, which 1s a civil 1n- 
timation of: the joy we conceive 
at ſome good. fortune that has 
befallen him : Or Condolency, 
which is a i ignification of our 
ſorrow and regret: for his afftlid- 
on or m:fortune : Or Thanks 
for ſome t vvour. ''d : Or 
: Pra- 


ay elſe, it would be uncivil 


A _ @ - tn vu aw wy, A as 


_” = 
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Þ Proteſftation of ſervice, : refpect, 


ſubmiſſion, - obedience, fidehty, 
&c, Or Complaint, 19'; which 


"1 Caſe, there 1s no- need of Pre- 


cepts : It is the natural Janguage 
of the-heart, and. we may let her 
alone to expreſs her ſelf: If ſhe 
be ſincere, ſhe will ſuggeſt 'no- 
thing, but . what ſhall pleaſe and 
perſwade: too, for that 18. an it 
fallible effc& of verity. nit 

And indeed whatever 1s. ſtu- 
died and: elaborate, does -rather 
lefſen and queſtion our affeRion, 
than evince it : We are only to 
deliver our thoughts plamly, 
and with integrity , obſerving 
both in our diſcourſe and geſture 
(in regard to our ſelves and the 
perſon t6 whom we ſpeak), all 
the Rules which we have hither- 
to preſcribd, So that by conſe- 
quence the beſt Complements are 


Ex terpore, and. without Rules, 


where 
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where the Heart ſpeaks freely 
without art or lation. * 
So that thoſe Perſons are infi- 
nitely miſtaken who make all 
their Complements with lofty 
and hyperbolical Exaggeravion, 
contrary to their own thoughts, 
and as deſtructive to their de- 
{figns,- as they do who make Ce- 
far, and Alexander , and Scipio, 
truckle to the firſt Perſon they 
intend to commend 'for his Bra- 
very : Who prefer the Beauty 
of a -Lady, before the luſtree- 
ther of the Stars, or the Sun, 
and put the poor Snow and Lil 
Hes out of Countenance, by a 
Romantick repetition of the 
whiteneſs of her Hand ; faci 
down the Roſes and the Cori 
| that her Lips., and her Checks 


haye-more in them of Vermilion, 


than they. 


And to ſpeak truth, what can | 
any. 


Pa 2» 


on 2 a. > 2 wud ©6e | and And dS oo 00 
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any Man in his Senfes- think of. 
ſuch extravagant Stuff > They 
muſt either believe \ the Perfon 
that ſpeaks them has Wit, 'but 
thinks the- other has none (elſe 
be could never imagine hewould 
be taken with ſuch groſs and 
abominable lies) or elſe that the 
Perſon that ſpeaks them has ino 
Wit , - but believes them w_ 
himſelf : The Reaſon is, becauſe 
his Baits being ſo groſs , and his 
Compariſons ſo repugnant to' 
truth , they cannot -be thought 
ſerious, but ſpoken in Bur- 
leque. So that it is of great im- 
portance that the Perſon Com- 
plemented be perſwaded that 
wedo really intend and reſolve 
thoſe obliging things which' we 
ſpeak, and do- it more <effequ- 
ally, we muſt proportion-our' 
praiſes to the capacity - of the 
Man. | 


The 
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. > The matter of theſe kind of 
Complements is ſo copious, and 


of ſo many ſeveral ſorts, it would |] 


be difficult. to icircumſcribe them 
in this Chapter. -'We (ball only 
propoſe. four Circumſtances, as 


- the four principal Springs from 


whence ſuch diſcourſes do flow. 
\Thefe- forix Circumſtances are; 
The Time; The Place; The Per- 


ſon ; and The Thing. By The 


Time, we intend the Age , and 


. the Seaſons, both paſt, preſent, 


and to come. - 

By the Place we mean the King- 
dom where we arez The Town, 
Houfe, Seat, Proſpect, e*c. 

By the Perſor,, The Man that 
ſpeaks z: The 'Man [to whom he 
4 


aks3/; and | the } Company by; 


The Body, The Soul; Fhe out- 


ward and inward qualities , "as 
Health, Beauty , Sickneſs, &.. 
The faculties of the mind, as Judg-: 


ment, 


--. ——_ etc _ wes =, Av © 
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ment, Wit, Memory, Courage, 
O22, DAopegtni"4; 
By the Thing , Whatever <lſ[e 


occurs to ſupply us with matter, 


except the three former. . This 
done, we mult proceed, accord- 
ing to, our precedent preſcripti- 
ons, with conſideration of per- 
ſons as ſyperiour, equal, or infe- 
riour : Well acquainted, *Hittle 
acquainted, or not acquainted 
at all; and according ta'thoſe 
Conſiderations be refpe&tful or 
familiar. = 
' For better illuſtration, T will 
ive you. an Example. of an' in- 
Friour perſon Complementing 
his Supeniour (to whom he was 
but indifferently known) in lan- 
guage voy improper. 

Sir, 1 am. come to give you 


thanks for your friendſhip in re- 


commending my Cauſe, and to 


aſſure you, that when ever 1 can 
'" - grove 
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groe you- the. ſame Te z01y: of 
mine, you ſhall find I was not al. 
_ unworthy of that kind- 
meſs 

This Complement is ill , be. 
_ cauſe firſt the expreſſions (which 
are the language of his -Heart., 
and by conſequenee do moſt 
nearly affeft us) do give occa- | 
ſion. fp believe that he 1s pre- 
ſumgtiqus, and has too goad 
an opinion of himſelf : and: next 
becauſe the terms are too fami- 
liar and do carry too little of re- 
ſped. 

To redifie it therefore, and 
Tender it more civil, it. . 
fary the;, terms be.more * cable 
as in this following Example. 
Sr, you have expreſrd ſo. much 
Joo me in, recommen 
Cale that 1. bope Aendieg 
_ tee} 7: "i that T have waited 
pon you to return my moſt __ 
le 


] 
4 
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ble thanks, and aſſure you "of my 
wal and impatience of meriting 


"| the honour of your recommenda- 


tion by my ſervice and alacrity, 
when ever 1 ſhall be ſo happy as to 
receive ' your Commands. | 

This Complement having 
nothing in it of _—_— or 
vanity, convinces the Perſon to 
whom It is adreſsd, that he is 
really affe&ted 'with: his kindneſs, 
and has a petſe@ reſolution to re- 
quite It. 

This Complement to a Lady , 
Madam I am too mnch concern'd 
in your ſorrows, not to make you 
a Viſit, and mingle my Tears with 
your Ladyſhips upon ſo ſad an oc- 
cafion , were tolerable en 
betwixt equals, ,but not from an 
Inferiour to a Superiour,, in 
which caſe more humility is re- 
quird, and-it had” betterrun 
thus, Madam , The honour: you 


have 
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have conſtantly. done 


afcewing me . 4 ' ſervant fe. Jour 
amily ,. has inconragd me 


;— = wait upon. your Ladyſhip to teſti. 
F fie the duty of my reſpets, and 
let you ſees, the ſhare 1 bear in 
your, ſarrow ,upon ſo ſad an oc. 
caſpon. ., ... 

Nor is it much better" to- F 
mand abruptly of your Superiour 
how he does, *tis.too, familiar: tg 
require . him ta; inform. You, 
though it may be intended: a 
ſign of your friendſhip: belids 
being an interrogatory Comple 
ment, it. is not. to. be uſed but 
among . perlons, of. Equal condi; 
tion. k-" 

" We will now give you an Ex: 
ample of our Congratulatory 
Complements, which being more 
difficult, will require more Jath, 
tudes. for which reaſon we. - ill 
bring in a young Gentleman ac- 


— 


me, 


au HSaſcwc. Bas was a << _ @@( £ ma —c{{ aw. cc P"PY 
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coſting a young Lady of Quality 
with whom he has ſome acquain» 
tance, but no intimate familnarity, 
and therefore waits upon her to 
pay his reſpets, without any far- 
ther deſign. | 
Upon this occafion two thi 
are principally remarkable 5 One 
is, that Men are univerſally ob- 
lig'd to pay. re{peCt to Ladies 
and this 1s fo eflential., a part of _ 
ood breeding, that to be de! 
eQive 1n it, 15:not only -uncivil;: 
but brutiſh. '- The other 4s, That 
that Sex being. 1n that age inſen- 
fible of the. affairs and troubles 
of the World, are for the moſt 
part of a cheerful and mexry:hue: 
mour , if - their Educatian:! has-/ 
been good, for which reaſon we 
muſt aſſume a more than, ord 
nary gaicty_to fit and addpt us: 
for their Converſation 3 ; That-is, 
toſay, we muſt have an exact car 
F 


CATE. 
not 
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not |to' lay. ar-do any thing di- 
rectly , or indirectly, that . may: 
give -offence to the Lady, and 
.createan 11] opinion of us. 

This air therefore ought to 
be alwayes indifferent , neither 
_ too frolick, nor too ſevere, but 
modeſt and humble according: 
to the Rules we have oreſerib'd. 
And- becauſe theſe fort of Dia- | 
logues do frequently degenerate, 
and> turn meerly into trifles, it 
would be convenient to add profit 


— 


to pleaſure, and what ever is faid, 
ts interſperſe ſomething that: is 
folid.-/ {Iz j, 
{To this purpoſe . we are never” 
to'admire' her :outward parts;!” 
bat her inward indowments muſt? 
accompany them. We mult ne-: 
ver incourage, much leſs applaud: 
any )yicez nor never commend: 
any] humour or diſpoſition. 
Fhis- young Gentleman then 
having 


_- ww , = —_ ea mw 5 raft ty 4c OY mrs © et. yay mo 
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haying, ſome knbWitthhe of this 
tally,” and under dirt alt her 
00d © qualities and; inclinations, 
we' will ſappoſe her of more than 
common Educatian 3 . That ſhe 
hias' read much wen fpeyt her 
time well ; ang if you' pleaſe 'we 
will fancy, het pe Fs Mig- 
nature in, her Cloſet,, ike oe 
young Gallant, ſhall accoſt tet: 
Let us fancy, a difequrſe forthem 
There Was hv bufih earbey he 
him CDP: *Fhet& 1 is. No. 

of diſcourſe, he alles e Fe 
he finds it,'an HED ahem 


mo, than by, th 


ds we hive! rec! nike 
We y wilt give 


ke THY Ye Witt beg © with 
Lady. Sy Sir,” vant) dom 

BF ob Bag $4h? Yo #d at- - 

tend jill you were IN oye 
wah F 2 From 


Pk hoe for" hor Mts 
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Erom, the place, ... :-.., 
Gentleman.” If was ar gf. Ma 
dam, that 1 owd to the nplest 
the Muſes. which I was very loth to. 
prophane. 
Lady. Toy do this Cloſet, Sir,.s 
great deal of Hoyour. 
Gent, How Madam : 4 PE, 
you not have that thought the Tem: 
ple of the Miſes, where all the Arts 


and Sctences hte ge 
Lady. But [ hag leary: YR Sir 
the Woe s Were Hints; ind; T at Ati nk 
þ "gh Perjor.. } > 19 
'From the Perſon. Ys 


Gent They were nine Md Fo 
8 confe ſeit, but BHT: "Lag lyſbip 
is of. mare. BT IE  Hhan thn af. E 


very. one of them mas verert. 
what their Siſter . did.) 05, Qu 
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...From the (excellence'of her 

A rts, 

. Gent 1tis.in this, Madam, that 
you excel the nine Siſters'; your 
merit being attended with ſuch un- 
uſual Modeſty. | 

Kady. Some Perſons are con 
fraimd: tobe modeſt,  Sir,. and 
you have” catct*d' me "about a 
work. . that will - convince you 1 
deſerve no ſuch Commendati- 
Of AD 
++, -24From the Time. 

Gent. This then, Madam, is a 
day: you have ſet apart for" Paint+ 
ing , I beg- your: pardon for the di- 
ſturbance F have given, and will 
be gone. 

Lady. No, no, Sir, it would 
be an unſeaſoutble piece of Mo- 
deſty to deſiſt before thoſe who were 
«ble to ſhew me my faults; But I 
aſſure you Thad laid by my Pencil 
before. you came in. 


t 3 Gent. 
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Gent, Z£beſeech you,, Madam, 
be frank, and let me know if I 
have interinpted yous. 4 bad texch 
rather take #9 kaw..\.. \: 


Lady. Indeed, Sir, you bene 


not + A Painter ought always to 
be in as good an humour as a Poet ; 
and if- you will. have the truth, 1 
began \to be: wedry3. beſides, the 
weather is jo bot, "tis inp ble to 
do any thing. 

Gent, '7zs true, Makin 'tis 


hot ; But your Ladyfbip 10/2: of 
ing ſuch things. only for your Cu- 


riohties jake, no imcomwmoatty 3s 
fafficient to divert you. 

Lady. / think my ſelf very 
happy in this ſhade, where I can 
entertain .my ſelf ſafely with po 
trifles whilſt the poor people in 
the Field are forcd to work, and 
lathour haxd, notwithſtanding ' the 
exceſſive heat of the Sun; and 
this was my thoughts as I had 

Fi 


 I-Mf © off 7 nin, ade 
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juſt finifſtid this Ship; For 1 
fancy the poor Creatures at Sea 
are wery great ſufferers, eſpeci- 
| "oy on Ship-board , where the 
ſell of the Ship is not, in my 
judement, over pleaſant. See you 
here, Sir. 

Gent, May I preſume, Ma- 
dam ? 

Lady. With all my heart, Sir... 
I am not ſo curious of my work. . 
It is not ſo much worth. 

Gent. 'T3s not jiuft, Madam, 
that your . Ladyſhip ſhould be + 
judge; you are too ſevere npon 
your ſelf. If I miſtake not 'tis a 
> or ſome Hatbour in the 

ea. 

Lady. *Tis true, Sir. It is ſo 

From the thing. = 

Gent. *'T3s certainly well done, 
Theſe waves are bold and natu- 
ral But how could .a Lady f 
your ſweetneſs, hit ſo exaitly 


Fad, an-- 
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an Element 'ſo rough and impetu- 
ons 7 | 
Lady. Toununderſtand, I. per- 
ceive, Sir, That Painters love to 
| be flatterd 5, and I ſhall excuſe 
my ſelf the leſs, becauſe I pretend 
to be of the number, and have my ' 
vanity as well as the beſt of them 
However I ſhall tell you things | 
fairly as they are 5 It was not 
meerly by ſtrength of fancy that 
1 drew this roughneſs, but if 
there be any thing tolerable in my 
work, [ had it from that moſt Ex- 
cell. nt Origizal. 
Gent. I aſſure you, Madam,'tis 
20 eaſje matter to find which is the 
Original. 
Lady. Tou ſay ſo, Sir, but to 
 #ncourage mes yet in my own 
judgment, that Tempeſt is not wel 
dome. | 
Gent. The Heaven indeed is 


too Clear ard Serene 5. and the 
Ship 


> o_—.. a FT ++. MW 7 
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Ship does not ſeem to be- toſd e- 
nough : I fancy the Painter intend- 
ed it for the Tide only, becauſe of 
the Waves and. F roth he has paintes 
upon the Strand, 

Lady. Alas, Sir, It ſeems: 
I am far from Comprehending that 
great Myſtery of the flux and reflux 
of the Sea ; when having painted: 
it, I do not know what I have 
dine. 


Gent. Madam, your Ladyſhip 


; ought not to be ſurpriz'd at your” 


x gar in that 5 the learned- 
t. them all, are as much in the 
E 4s your Ladyſpip : And where 


they paint it, do it only by their 


own fancy and imagination. 
Lady. T have read a little of 
that ſubjes in the. works of a 


\ * Moderz Philoſopher 3 


* Monſieur 
what he ſays of it is . ,* 2c rog 
ingenious 5 as are the 


reſt of his Notions I do not 


F* 5, doubt 


donbt Sir, but you are well ac- 
quainted with them al. 

Gent. IT have read ſomething 
of them indeed, Madam , but [ 
admire nothing can eſcape your 
Ladyſhip, 

Lady. T like him well, becauſe 
he 3s intelligible. 


Gent, His arguments, 45 your 


Ladyſhip ſays, are very clear and 
per ſpicuons. | 

Lady. I like him the better 
alſo, becauſe he does not pretend 
to ſearch too far-into the ſecrets 
of the Omnipotent. He only dif- 
courſes upon them as be is able, 
declaring at the ſame time, that 
if any man can ſpeak, more to the 
purpoſe, he will do him a plea- 
ſure 5, But it. is arrogance in me 
to talk at this rate before a. per- 
lon of your Learning. 

Gent. I might be learned, were I 
capable of being your Laayſhips 
Diciple. Lad 
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Lady. How Sir, would you hold 
your Learning by the Apron- 
ſtrings 2 

Gent. And 4 good Tenure too : 
'Tis not ſo difficult for Ladies to + 
be Learn'd; at Court you are 
all ſo to the Emmlation one of ano- 
ther. 

Lady. It would be fine indeed + 
if our. Sex _ come.to be: Mz- 
niſters of State. 

Gent, Why not, Madam 2 -If 
the World, like the Sea, do ne- + 
thing but ebb and flow : If ac- 
cording to the doFrine of the Phi- 
loſophers ( your Farr wy the: - 
Earth turns round, inſtead of the - 
Fleavens : why ſhould not there - 
be as great revolution among per- 
ſons, as things £ 

Lady. I frbould .be very welt 
pleas d to ſee it but my: Foot-- 
man calls me. 

Gent. . Madam, .1 am your moſs :. 
humble w—_ 
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Eamble Servant : T beg your La- 
dyſhips pardon for the trouble Thaw: 
87ven you. 

Lady. Let not that drive you 
away ,.\Sir, I ane never troubled 
with Perſons of your qualiſtcati- | 
0Ns, | 
Gent. Tour goodneſs, Madam, 
3s too great 3 lis but. thrown a- 
way upon ſo inconſiderable a Ser- | 
want : 1 antamaz'd at the exceſs of 
#. Tonr Servant. 

Lady. Tour Servant, Sir, Ian 
much oblig'd. to. you for your Civi- 
lity. 

By this Dialogue we may ſee 
a-Pattern and Specimen.-of Con-. 
rerſation ;- and becauſe it would 
have been tedions had there 
been nothing but bare Comple- 
ments on both ſides, I have mix- 
ed them with other things occa- 
ſonally incident , to ſhow that | 


a Complement ought, not to be | 
forcd | 
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ford, but ariſe naturally from 
ſome hint in the diſcourſe. 


F/4 D has 
4 CHAP. IX. 

How we-are to comport: our ſelves 
5 at Church. 


'F you be entring into the 
Church with a Perſon of Qua- 

lity, you muſt ſtep gently be- 

| fore him at the door, and kiſſing 
your Hand, preſent him with the 
Holy Water, and then falling 
behind again, compoſe your ſelf 
with Reverence : For ſhould a 
Man be ſo unhappy as to forget, 

- or out of indevotion, niceneſs, 
or lazineſs, negle& to kneel down 
when he comes 1n 3 Civility alone 
will oblige him to- it, ſeeing. fo 
many Perſons of Quality m the 
ſame poſture before him: _ 
tne 
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the omiſſion of it would bring 
his Education in queſtion accord- 
ing to our premis*d neceſlity of 
framing our actions to the place 
where we are. 

To this purpoſe we are ob- 
Iigd to ſtand, fit, knee) accord- 
ing to the Order requird by the 
Church : For Example, we are 
to ſtand up at the Goſpel, and 
all the reſt of the Service we are 
to be upon our knees, but eſpe- 


cially  while- the Hoſt is upon the 


Altar, according to the practice 
tn the Kings Chappel, . and his 
Majeſties moſt prous Order. 

We muſt have a care of ma- 
King of Faces, or lifting up our 


Eyes too much, with an affected - 


and fantaſtical devotion; we 
muſt not repeat our Prayers in 
too loud a Tone, nor diſcourſe 
-with 'other people leſt we diſturb 
their devotion, 

| We 
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We are not to ſalute any one 
m the Church, though we have 
not ſeen them a long time before, 
nor embrace or careſs them 3 the 
ſanQity of the place not permit- 
ting it without ſcandal to the 
Spectators. 

It is undecent likewiſe. to 
Comb your head, or mend any 
thing about your Cloaths in the 
Church, to do which, if there 
bea neceſſity, you muſt take your 
opportunity and go-out: 

You muſt hit ſtill attentively 
at Sermon, and be filentz if you 
be troubled with a Cold or 
Cough, *tis better to ſtay at 
home than ,to interrupt the 
Preacher , and diſturb the Con- 
gregation. 

It you beto wait upon a Lady 
to Church or elſewhere, you 
muſt lead - her with your right 
hand (according to the condi- 
tiOn 
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tion of the place) with your 
Glove on 5 For this is a- general 
Rule, you muſt be ſure to haye 
your Glove on when ever you 


Quality.. 
You muſt obſerve likewiſe to 


enter firſt, to make room, and be 
able to preſent her with.the Holy 
Water :. If by. the way you meet 
any. Perſons of greater Quality 
than your ſelf, who offer to lead 
her, you muſt give them her hang, 


to.the contrary, or you be aſſur'd 
the Perſon that offers it will not 
be offended. | 

The Lady. 1s to confider that 
it is a vanity little leſs than info- 
lence to cauſe her ſelf to be lead, 
or her train to be carried upin the 
Church, and it is uncivil to make 


of Perſons of Quality, 
You 


give your-Hand-to any Perſon of 


unleſs. the Lady Commands you | 


uſe of. a Cuſhion in the preſence 
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You muſt vbſervehkewile when 
the Confecrated Bread is prelent- 
ed to you, if you be , but a pr 
vate Perſon, you mult take only 
one of the pieces. 

If you be Lord of the Town, 
and have Perloas about you that 
you defire to. honour, the Plate 
being prefented to you fiſt, 'you 
may either offer it them to-take, 
or take out ſeveral pieces. your 
ſelf and diſtribute them among 
your Friends, before you take for 
your ſelf, 

The places of honour being 
generally known 1n the Church , 
It would be in vain to deſcnbe 
them 3 only ex paſſart, we may 
ſay that 5jn a Proceſiion, - or in 
our attendance upon the Hoſt to 
the Houſe of a fick. Perſon, no 


-notice is te be taken oft the 


Wall; the way of precedence is 
by giving the right hand to him 
you 
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you would honour : for it would 
be indecent and confus'd, with 
Wax Candle m your hand to 
turn round about the perſon you 
would reſpect every time he paſks 
the Canal. OED 

It were to be wiſh'd (and 1 
think it would be no more ab- 
furd than in the Houſes of great 
perſons) that every body would 
ſpit in their Handkerchiets at 
Church 3 for commonly no Sta- 
ble is more naſty than that. 


CHAE. 24. 


am—_—_ 


— 


How we are to walk, with a great 
perſon, and how to ſalute him. 


F occaſion offers to walk with 

a Nobleman in the Street, we 
muſt give him the Wall, andre 
member not to keep up directly 


by 


LIN 


| 
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by his ſide, but a little behind; un- 
kſs he ſpeaks to us, and expeCts our 
mtfwer, and then we mult be fure 
tobe uncover'd, 

And here 1t 1s 'convenient to 
admoniſh them who have a right 
of ny that there is alſo 
: duty incumbent upon -them, 
and that they are under' a- rect 
procal obligation to be civil again. 
'Tis therefore but reaſon they 
ſhould have a care of croſſing the 
&treets too often without necef- 
lity, that they may not meom- 
mode the perſons which attend 
them, or put them upon tarming 
and changing (hike a managd 
Horſe) when ever they take a 


freak of going on the other ſide 
of the way. 


If whilſt we-are walking in 
the ſtreets with a perſon of qua- 
lity, it- be our fortune to '{py 


, | one of our acquaintance, or any 


ſervant 
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Servant belonging toiour Friend; 
we mult not call out to him 
aloud, ' Hela be | How does your 
Maſter & My Service to your Lu 
dy, &c. nor leave our Lord, 


and run. to them over the way; 


but (if we have- buſinefs with 
them , and are not 1ngagd-in 
diſcourſe with his Lord{hip ) we 
are to give them a private nod 
to. come to us, and tell them 
what we have to ſay as ſhort as 
we can; or Elſe we are only to 
ſalute them at a diſtance, andf 
as the Perſon of Quality may not 
perceive It. | 
It is uncivil hkewiſe meeting 
a Perſon in the Street with whom 
| We have not a more than ordina- 
ry familiarity, to interrogate him, 
whence he comes, or whither he 
is going, It we be walking with 
a Perſon -of Honour in a Chan 
ber, or Alley, we muſt always 
| give 


—..t 
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up 
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give him the upper hand : In a. 
Chamber ,. the upper hand, is to- 
wards the Bed ; it the:& be no 
Bed, we are to reguliie by the 
Door. IF it be in an Alley, we 


| muſt place our' ſelves at. his left 


hand, and be carcful (without af- 
fe@tation or clutter) to keep it 
| when ever he turns. 

[f three be walking together , 

the place of Honour is in the 
fidit, and belongs to \þc beſt Per- 
on in the Company : The right 
Hand is the ſecond placez and the 
left; the lowelt : So that in a Gar- ' 
den or elſewhere (where cuſtom 
has not determin'd the contrary) 
be allis the right Hand, of the 
erſon of Quality. 
' For Exemple. if two Noble- 
men be in diſcourſe with a pri; 
vate Gentleman, and do put bim 
in to middle that they. might, both 
hear Hh the beter , as ofteh. & 
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he' coines at the 'end *of the 
ſey, he muſt turn towards, th 
Lordthat is the greater of the 
two. If.the Lords be. equal, 
one end of the Alley  he' mu 
turn to one, and at the other tq 
the other, obſerving ſtill' to qui 
the middle place when bis ſtory 
1s done. 

If all three be equals, . he in 
the. midſt is to take, the fame 
mealures, Hd turn at one end of 
the Alley to one, and at the ou, 
to the other. 

This is a' general; Rule; "when | 
ever we are. walkin two toge, 

r, and no: nore ,. Wi 5 WJ 
fare when we turn at, | 
the. walk, to turn ee wit 
our face towards. ur n 2 riend z 
bur if there 'be thre 10H 
and all of a'« qual ; the b e al 

would, Þ A be. tb cha a ep PE 
natively m— he Du 
ny 


- {mic 


end 
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midſt take one of the ſides at the 
end of the Alley, and one of the 
other come 1n. | 

[If a perſon of quality - fits 
down for his eaſe, we are not 
immediately. to clap down un- 


Jeb he invites us, and then we: 


are to place our ſelves on his' 
left hand with a good diſtance 
betwixt us. If hebe ingag'd with 
other Company when. we come 
in, it would be as gregt rudeneſs 
to. walk up and down before himi 


[till he has done with his Com-/ 


pany, as it would be to fit ſtill 
upon our breech, when his Lord- 
ſtip was walking, | 
Walking -in the Garden with 
a perſon of quality, it would 
be a great indecency to. Jeave 


him, and fall a plucking. of 


= or picking - of Flowerg 


Ge, If they ' be preſented he 
may take thems 1f not, he is 
te 
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to touch them only with his 
Eyes. - 

If you meet, full with a Pers 
ſon of Quality 1n the Streets, you 


muft run preſently toward wc 


Channe], or poſt your ſelf fax 
he may paſ by with his lef: hand 
towards you, and his right hand 
free; and the ſame Rule 1s to be 
obſerv d with the Coaches. 

If you be to welcome him from! 
the Campggn, or have not -ſ{cen 
him a long time, you muſt boy 
with more humility than Ordi- 
nary, pulling of your Glove, and 
putting your hand to the ground; 
and this Congey 1s tobe. made 
ſoberly and deliberately, without 
haſt, or embaraſements; otherwiſe 
it may fall out, that the Perſon of 


Quality bowing civilly towards | ;; 
you, and offering to embrace you, | 


may have a blow inthe'Face with 
your Head for his pains ; 
v 


-If it be a Lady of Qualkty, you 
cannot addreſs.your felt to falute 
| her with refpect, unleſs The vouch- 
MJ pfes to advance, and iender her 
eCheek, and in that Cafe too, you 
8 are only to pretend to ſalute her 
df by putting your Head” to her 
| Hoods 3 but whether you kiſs her 
X | or not, when you retreat., you 
- | muſt make a profound reverence 
nf yithyour Body. 
nf, If there be other Ladies in 
"J the Room , ' and- they of equal 
d 
) 


*| condition, and independant up- 
on. the Lady you faluted , you 

| thay falute them too + But if 
*f they be inferiour and depending | 
| inany wiſe, you are oblig'd" to 
*1 forbear3 it would be a rudeneſs to 
f the Lady totreat them at the fame 
'| rate, 

| 
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:222 The Rules of C{vflity, 
CHAP. XI. 


"What we are to obſerve at the 
Table. | 


F a Perſon of quality detaing 

you at Dinner, 'tis not civil 
-to waſh with him, but by his 
expreſs Command. It he has no 

| #ſervant by to receive the Tow 
-when his. Lordſhip has wipd, 
you mult take it from him your 
Aelf, rather than ſuffer # to con- 
tinue in his hands to trouble 
.-him. 

Whilſt Grace is ſaying, tt 
decent to ſtand up; when it 
Aaid, you are to attend til] you 
:be .plac'd, or if you” will place 
your {clf, you muſt do it accord- 
ng -to'the diretion of the Gol: 
pel., -at the lower end of the 

able, obſerving not to put on 
| your 


a 


q 
kc 
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your Hat, till the whole Com- 
pany (and eſpecially his Lord- 


{ſhip) be coverd. 


You muſt not ftrip your ſelf 


of your Cloak and your Sword 


to fit down at the Table, *tis 
more decent to keep them on. 
When you are at the Table, you 
muſt fit upright and not loll up- 
on your Elbows. You muſt not 
by any awkward geſture ſhow . 


. [any ſigns that you are hungry, ' 


nor fix your Eyes upon the meat, 
as if you would devour all; You 


muſt not be the firſt to put your 
band in the Diſh, unleſs you be 
defir'd to help your Neighbour 


jor your ſelf; fn that Cale, you 


muſt give the beſt piece, and 
keep the worſt for your ſelf, and - 


| be ſure you touch nothing but 


with your Fork. Leſt a perſon of - 


quality ſhould defire you to carye 
for him, it 1s convenient that you 
G 2 know 


ly, and which are the beſt ple: 
CCS. 

But of this we ſhall preſcribe 
no Rules; Tis an Art of it (af, 
and Books have been writ df 
4t, with Curs of all the ſeverd 
pieces to ſhow where you are to 
ſtick your Fork (for as we haye 
ſaid before, — muſt touch no 
thing upon the Table with your 
- Hand, undef it be Bread) where 
you are to put your Knite, what 
.. Ptece you are to cut firſt, which 
1s the beſt, and fitteſt to be preſent 
ed to a Perſon of Quality, Oe 
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 krfow how to carve handlome.| 


and the ſame in Fiſh and in Frun, 
'So that to 1nlarge upon this po! 
would be only to tranſcribe whit 
has been writ before, and witt 
the leſs neceſlity , becauſe that 
Book was intended only for Car 


vers, which in France are no ; 


- Put of uſe. 


wg 
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And ſo much out of uſe, that 


(it is grown a rudeneſs and 1nci- 
«[vility to pretend to help any 


body Chow excellent foever he 
be at the Trade) unleſs he bere- 


« / wal Neue 
of quird. BÞcfides, it being no hard 
| matter to carve forany man that 


has dined but three or four times: 
at a Noblemans Table, it 1s not 
abſurd for any Man that has no 
mind to the 1mployment, to ex- 
cuſe himſelt. 

And if\deed Carving belongs 
| properly to no body but the 
Maſter or Miſtreſs of the Treat, 
and thoſe they think fit to de- 


fire, who are to deliver what 


| they cut to the Maſter or Miſtreſs 


{ tobe diſtributed by them at their 


C 


pleaſure. 
But whoever Carves, you 
muſt be cautious of offering your 


4 Plate firſt, you muſt rather ſtay 


till it comes to your turn , and 
G 3 excuſe 


excuſe your ſclf if you dbſerye 
any body paſsd by, of more | 
quality than your ſelf; If you 
be prefs'd to receive it, you are 
to tender it to thoſe pertons your 
felf, only you are not to preſsit 
upon the peifon that offers it to 
you, if it be either the Maſter or 
Miſtreſs eſpecially. 

It belongs to the Maſter and 
Miſtreſs likewiſe (and no body 
Elſe) to deſire their Gueſts to 
eat, and to that they.mult in- 
courage them civilly, and at di- 
ſtance, not fixing their Eyes too 
ſtritly upon them, leſt the per- 
ſon invited to eat ſuſpects him- 
ſelf to be watch'd and obſery'd, 
and in danger of being laughd 
at if he ſhould feed too heartily, 
The Table is a place where all 
prone ought to have their It 

rty,. and therefore in ſtrict 
nes 'no man ought to obſerve. 
what 
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what another man eats or drinks, . 
you are rather to animate and- 
encourage them by the. cheer-: 
| fMlneſs of your looks, and” a: 
| certain gaiety of hamour that 

may perſwade them that they are 
heartily welcome, and cannot 
pleaſe you better than by making | 
much of themſelves, 

No man is to be preſsd -to 
drink, for exceſs of Wine does 
no body. good 3 others are dil- 
order'd with a little; others are. 
lobip'd to ſobriety by their. Cha- 
raters and functions, as the" 
Clergy, Magiſtrates, &c. and* 
to ſee either of thoſe over-ta- 
ken would be a very ill ſpeQa- 
cle. 

If a perſon of quality defires 
you to help him with any thing 
that is to be carvd with a Spoon, . 
you muſt by no means make-uſe 
of your own Spoon, if you have , 
G4. eaten - 
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eaten any thing with it ; if you | 


have made no ule of it your ſelf 
you may ule it for him, but then 


you mult deliver 1: to him upon: 


| the Plate, and call for another, 
unleſs he- ſent his own Spoon 
along with his Plate, and if fo, 
there will be no occaſion for 
yours. And of this you are to 
take notice, that whatever you 
Carve, you mult deliver upon a 
clean Plate, and never alone, et- 
ther with your Knife, your Fork, 
or your Spoon. 

If the Perſon to whom you 
preſent the Plate , be near you, 
and much above your Quality , 
you may. put off your Hat the 
firſt time you preſent him, but 
afterwards you may forbear, for 

tear of being troubleſome. 
When you are Carvd by any 
.one; you mult take it uncover'd 
and refuſe nothing that is given 


you. 


Fd 8 
FR” . 


UM 


{-you from-a perſon that is your | 


| Supertour. 


[f you-helpany. body. withany 
thing, and there happens to be 
aſhes upon the Plate, you muſt 
{trike them off with your Kaife, 
and not blow them oft with your 
mouth,” as ſome do, - with great 
diſguſt to the Company. 

t 18 not civil to call for any: 
thing you like, eſpecially if it 
be a daintyznor i is 1t better when . 
you are oftered your choice of 
things that are good, to lay hands 


-uponthe belt:: you mult rather ah- 


{wer, which you pleaſe, 
*Fis not | manners as foon as 


you'are ſet at the Table to bawly 
'out}, « { eat' none of this, I tat 


none of that ; I care for no Rab- , 


'bit ; Þ love worbing that taſts 'of 


Pepper, Nutmeg, Onyons , 4 
Thoſe are but imaginary averfi- 


ons eaſily: corrected in/out youth 
{571 G 5. and: 
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and as eaſily at any age, if we 
could have but patience to faſt 
a little and not indulge our ap- 
petites at that rate. It 1s. better 
therefore to reſtrain, or at leaſt 
conceal thoſe repugnancies as 
much as we.can; and to take all 


that is-offer*d : If our diſguſt be 


invincible, we may -let it lie up- 


on our Plate, eat ſomething elſe; Þ 


and when we ſee our opporty- 


nity, give that away that we did 
not hke. 


If we beto eat out of-the diſh, 


we muſt have a care of putting. 


in our Spoons before our Supe- 
rioursz or of cating out-of any. 
ther part of the Diſh than that 
which ts dire&ly before us; much 


leſs.are we to pick. out the beſt; 
pieces though . we be the laſt that 


-help our {clves, 3 

What we would take, we. are 
likewiſe -to take at once 3 ?Tis 
| __unciw1 


UM 


| 
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| uncivil to put your hand twice 


together into the Diſh 3 much leſs 
are we to-eat bit by bit out of the 
Diſh with our F = | 
You mult obſerve not to reach 
over one Diſh to carve: your ſelf 
of another that is beyond 1t.. 
Having ferv'd your ſelf with -. 
your- Spoon, you muſt remem- 


| ber to wipe it, and indeed as - 


oft as -you uſe it 3, for ſome are 
fo nice they will nat eat Potage 
or any thing of that! Nature" an * 
which you put your Spoon, un- - 
wipd, after you have put it in--- 
to your Mouth. 
+ Some: are ſo curious; they wall / 


- not endure a Spoon to be. uſed © * 
+ 1n two ſeveral Diſhes, and there-- 
fore in feveral places 'tis grown + - 


a Mode to have Spoons. brought 
i with.every-Diſhtobeuſed only 
tor» Potage and/Sawoer 1511 

- - How hungry -ſoever' youu be, 


__ 
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it is indecent to eat haſtily or 
ravenouſly , as if you von 
choak- your ſelf. - You: muſt be 
cautions of ſcraping your. Knife 


againſt the Diſhes, or clattering. 


withyour:Plate 3; thoſe kind»of 
noiſes do: many-times:give alarm 


'.. tothe Company, and make them 


take notice of: your.” Stomach; 
which otherwiſe ' poſitbly they 
_ would not regard. 

You muſt not.eat Porridge 
outot: the Diſh, but putt hand- 
ſomely upon your Plate , and 
if, tbe too hot you muſt not 
blow every - Spoonful. you eat; 
but have patience: ell lpracruy.s: it 
felt; Y IC Ji 

If.:you happen to: Sdn your 
Mouth , you. muſt endure it if 
poſſible;,” 1t not. you cmaſt-cons 
veyc .what.you have - 1n:. er 
Mouth ' privatey>r upon: 

Blatey ant give waway colthe 


Footman-;. 


AY 


Footman 3 For though Civility 
obliges you to be neat,” theres 
noneceliity you ſhould burnout 
' your Guts. 

You muſt not bite your Bread 
into pieces, but cut” it before 
you put jt- to 'your Mouth, and 
hot keep your Knife mm your 
Hand 3 and the ſame Rule is*to be 
obſery'd in eating' your Fruit. | 
You muſt cut your Meat into 
{mall ' pieces, and'not put great 
Gobbets into your Mouth that - 

may- bunch' out your | Cheeks 
like a Monkey. You muſt not 
gnaw your Bones too clean, nor 
thake nor break- them at the Tas 
blewith 'any thing: for the Mar: 
row; buthaving-cut off the Meat 
modeſtly, and latd4t upon your 
Plate ,' eat it afterwards” with 


our Fotk, becauſe gp 1 
fe) hothing is there it! 
__ to rolls: any: Lindy; ah - A 
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or {yrrup with our Fingers, which | 
runs people frequently upon. 
two or-three other indecorums; 
One 1s, in wiping upon your | 
Napkin till you make it as naſty 
as a Diſh-Clout, ,and then every 
time you wipe your mouth with 
it, it nauſcates'the Company 3 If 


you .wipe them not upon your: 


Napkin , you -muſt” doit upon 
your Bread, and if not upon your 
Bread, you muſt lick your Fin- 
ger, . Which is the worſt- way, 
and the moſt uncomely- of the 


' three. 
You muſt have a-care of: dipp-- 
ing in. the - ſawce, or ſalt, every: 


bit you eat :.,You muſt rather 
provide. your ſelf of the - one 


with the point of your Knife, 


and: of: the other- with your 
Spo0gs) 1, 


1: Some-are,, fo exat they think. 


ſlits - 


Fs, yneivil..to belp.any body that 
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'] -fits by them, either with ſalt, or 


with brains; but in my judg- 


"ment that. is but a ridiculous 


ſkruple, and if your neighbour 
deſires you to furniſh him, you 


muſt either take ſome out with - 


your Knife, and lay it npon his. 
Plates or if they be more 'than 
one, preſent. them with the Salt, 
that they may furniſh themſclves.. 
And for the Brains, many peo- 
ple like them very well, and 
therefore *tis more civil to offer- 
them to other people, than to 
devour them all your felt; and 
whatever 1s once upon your Plate, 
muſt never more be pur into the 


Diſh. . 


You muſt not hang-your Head- 


over your Plate, you muſt not 
drop upon your Band, hck-your 
Fingers, youp Knife , or your 
Spoon nothing ts more.unhand- 
ſome than to make: clean your 
ate, 


9 
5 


ND 


Plate; or the bottom of the Diſh 
_ with your Finger : To drink 
out the remainder of the -Por- 
ridge, Sawce, &c. out of the 
Diſh, or to pour it into- your 
Spoon. 
It your Fingers, Knife:, or 
Fork þe grealy, you mult never 
Wipe them. upon the: Cloth , or 
Bread ,, but always upon your 
Napkin: And to keep your Fin- 
gers clean, it 15 the beſt way to 
eat with a Fork. 

It any one at the Table has 
Jent you his- Krite, Spoon , or 
Fork, you mult be ſure to ou 
36: well upon your Napkin, 
elſe ſend it to the Side-board ts 
bewaſh'd, and when it is brought 
to you again, lay-1t upon a clean 
Plate, | and return-it to-the Gen- 
theman., | 

-*To blow your Noſe publickly 
V "at. the Table: without: holding 
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your. 


| 
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your Hat or Napkin before your 
Face; to wipe off the Sweat 
from your Face with your Hand- 
kerchtef; to claw your Head), 
&c, 'to belch, hawk, and tear 
any_thing up from the bottom 
of your Stomach, are things ſa 
intolerably ſordid, they are ſuf- 


| ficient to make a Man vomit to 


behold them-3: you mult forbear 
them therefore as much as you 
can, or at leaſt conceal them. 
You muſt not be fantaſtical and' . 
afteted in your eating, but eat 
ſoberly and deliberately, neither 
ſhowing your ſelf inſatiable, nor 
ſtuffing tall you give your ſelf 
the Hickup 3 if you be the farſt 
that ' gives -over , it will be fo 
much the more civil, unleſs the 
Maſter of the Houſe ' (who. 1s 
oblig*d not to ſuffer his Servants 
to take away till every Manhas 


done) deſires you to eat On. 
Some: 
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be indured. 


drink, for *tis but civil to ſtay 


- 
+ «nyt n Wh dis ce. - 
OY ARMIES Wo oe. : — | 
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Some there are whoeat with that” 
eagerneſs and impatience, they 
eat themſelves out of breath; | 
and will pant like a broken-win-- 
ded Hotſez but they are not to 


Others are always finding 
fault, or criticiſing upon the 


Diſhes or Sawcesz and - their |, 


diſcourſe is nothing but about 
their diet 3 Theſe people are 
certainly Epicures, ſenſual, and 
of mean ungenerous Educa- 
tion. © ; 
You muſt neither eat nor dritik. 
by ſtealth in a Corner: You mult 
not be the firſt that calls for 


tif your betters are ſery'd : When 
you do call, you muſt not do it 
a loud, but privately if the er- 
vant be near, if. not, you muſt 
make him a Sign, You mult ne- 
ver drink any perlons Health to 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, unleſs it be begun by 


a third perſon; and in that Caſe, 


if it be to the Wife or other Re- 
lation of a perſon of quality, 


you muſt do it by her Titles, not 
thus, My Lord, a good health to 


your Lady, your Brother, &C. 


But, My Lord, a good health to 
my Lady Mareſchal, to Monſtenr 
le Marquis, &c. 

If we be ſpeaking to his Lord- 
ſhip, and in the mean time his 
Lordſhip puts the Glaſs to: his. 
Mouth, -we muſt ſtop till he has 
drunk, and'then go on with our 
diſcourſe, | | 

You muſt always wipe your 
mouth before you drink, and 
never let your Glaſs be too full 
leſt you ſpill it by the way. 

[t- favours of too much fami- 
liarity to' ſip your Wine at the 
Table, and to make three or 
four draughts betore you come 
at 
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at the bottom 3 *Tis better to - 


© drink it offat once, not rambling 


up and down the room with your 
Eyes, but keeping them f1x*d at 
the bottom of the Glaſs ; . nor 
tumbling it into your Throat 
as into a Fun , that would be 
liker a Drunkard than a Gentle- 
man. 

- You muſt have a care as it 
goes down of gulping fo loud , 
that the Company may take no- 
tice how many gulps you take ; 
or. to drink ſo long, that when 
you have done, you be forc'd to 
fetch a profound ſigh to recover 
your breath, 

* Tr 1s not civil to leave. any 
thing in your Glaſs (provided . 


Ir was not too full.) ?*Tis not . 


civil to receive your drink juſt 
before a Perſon of Quality ; you 
muſt take 1t rather on: one (ide, 
PTis not civ1}, if you have taſted 
a 
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a Glaſs of Wine, to preſent it af- 
terwards to another Perſon. 

If a Perſon of Quality drinks 
a health to you (eſpecially it it | 
be your own) you muſt be -un- 
coverd , and. bend a little for- 
wards with your Body over the 
Table, till he has done ; but 
' you muſt not call to pledge 
him, unlefs he requires 1t  him- 
ſelt. | 

But this pulling oft- the Hatis 
not to be uſed but to Perſons of 
extraordinary Quality 3; where 
there is any proportion betwixt 
the Company, and the difference 
be not very great, no Hats'ate'to _ 
be pulPd off, for Cuſtom/hasſoe- ; 
- ſtabliſh*d it, that *tis reckon'd warit - 
of converſe to pull them off at atl, . 
unleſs the Company or occafion 
be more than uſual; -- -- 53 

When you are ſpoken to'by ia 
Perfon of' Quality, you muſt nor 

forget 
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forget to be uncover'd, and be 
ſure not to anſwer with your 
mouth full : It his Lordſhip 
Commands you to be coverd, 
*tis better you put on your Hat, 
than let your Ceremony be trou- 
bleſome. | 
| ?Tis not civil to -pick your 
teeth at the Table with your 
Knife or Fork, or rinſe your 
mouth after you have din'd, if 
there be perſons of quality in 
-the room. 

It when Dinner is done, a per- 
{on of quality direQts his diſcourſe 
to you, and fits ſtill at the Table, 
though the reſt of the Company 


- riſe, and you have nothing of de- | 


pendance upon him, yet you are 
oblig'd toentertain him, and con- 
tinue with him at the Table tdll he 
riſes. | 

' If you have occaſion to riſe 
from the Table (eſpecially if 
you 


wi; wy ye  * 
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you be his dependant or dome- 
ſtick) you muſt not do it_till 
you 'have a Footman behind you 
ready to takeaway your Plate; 
fr a foul Plate 1s ſo unhandſome 
| a fight, that, if no ſervant be 
by, you are. rather to take it 
away your ſclt, than to leave it 
behind you. | 

When the foul Plates are tas 
ken away, you muſt not ſuffer 
the ſervant to give you'a"-clean_ 
one firſt, you muſt ſtay till the 

rſons of honourareſerv'd, par- > 
ticularly if they be Ladies. 

It is uncivil likewiſe at the. 
Table of a perſon of honour, to 
put up any fruit or Sweet-meats 
into your Pocket, or to ſet by 
any thing upona Plate to carry 
it away with you, unleſs you be 
preſs*d and Commanded. _ 

It is rudeneſs to preſent fruit 
or any other thing, when we- 

=” have 


have taſted it our ſelves. © If a 
Prince or Princeſs does you. the 
Honour to dine with you, you 
muſt not fit down - with him at 
the Table, but. wait behind his 
Chair, and be ready your ſelf 
to give him Drink or Plates as 
he has occaſion : you mult carry 
your ſelf ſoberly aud quietly be- 
fore him, not huffing and flying 
*out into paſhon with your Ser- 
vants upon every trifling occa- 
fion, which diſcompoſes and di: 

ſtrats them, ſhows the ſmallnek 
of your Tewper, and makes it 

ſuſpicious that you do rather re- 
pine at the Honour that is done 

you, than that youare really ſo- 

licitous of receiving the Prince 

well, ORR | 

You ought before he comes, 

to give the beſt Orders you can, 

and appoint every, Man his. Pro- 


remal 
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vince, and haying done fo, to ' 
St 1 'F i Wo-4 d 
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remain quiet and compos'd, and 
not diſturb the mirth; and alacri- 
ty (that ought to appear mn your - 
whole Family upon ſuch;an en- 
tertainment)) by an uſeleſs, if 
not unreaſonable frowardnek. . 

If things be really amiſs ,.*cis 
better modeſtly to ask pardon of 
his; Highneſs ,, than, with ,your 


ranting to put the whole Houſe 


tc anu _ 3 20d if the Prince. 
latish'd; he was; welc Sol 

doube bit, be.; will excale 
Whereas to: fall, into. a rage., tg; 
roar and rail , and ſtrike Your. 
&rvants in the prefence of, your, 
Syperiour ,. is, Pot, anly an unde-, 


able inſtance. of your, 

ka and duck . but. a grea 

han hat Jour Ha Gy 
1 19 


: So 7,9. at | _ 

oa, and. eſteem for that Ferlon 
RB! od 019 51 
WrTmhaod: wn 15220t aide 
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WIIED 'Xl1. 


When we” are viſited by a perſon 
of quality, or obligd to wait 
vpor him, how we are to de- 

' "mean our ſelves. 


[ a perſon of quality makes | 


| youavilit, and you have no- 
rice of it, you muſt go and re- 
ceive-him at his Coach, or as far 
as you can. Having brought him. 


zrito the beſt room of the Fonuſ& 


you mutt bring him a great Chair 
to'fit down 1n, | and when he 
_ "Commands you to- fit by him, 
goon your i f ir a Charr with- 


IF be far furprizesyou buſy in your 
Chamber, you muft quit all tore: 
.ceive him, forbear fartherimploy- 
| ebe De gones 5 and if you be 
4 receive him fo. 


But 
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But this you muſt obſerve, 


 That' if his 'Lordſhip reſtrains 


your Civility, and will not per- 
mit all thoſe Circuntſtances of 
formality which you are willing 
to {how him, you muſt not be 
too obſtinate 3 For 'tis a great 
Evidence of the authority you” 
allow him in your Houſe, when 
you ſubmit to his Orders. 

Nor is it only to perſons of 
greater quality that we are to 
pay reſpe&t in our own Houſes, 
but to any perſon whatever that 
1s not our inferiour or domeſtick; 
though they .have nothing but 
their age to give them prehemi-« 
nence; If any ſuch affords us a 
Viſic, we are oblig'd to go forth 
to receive them; to condut 
them into our beſt roomy to 
give | them the precedence - at 
Table - and elſewhere z - and 
pay them the ſame Civility as 

A - to 
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to ' Perſons of greater Quali- 


ty. 

When ſucha Perſon makes you 
a Valit , tis. not decent-to ſuffer 
him to attend long, unleſs you 
be ingagd with Perſons of great- 
er Quality, or imploy'd in publick 
aFairs, and in that Caſe *tis but ci- 
vil to fend ſome other Perſons of 
condition, to entertain him tall 
you come. 
7. When his Lord(hip goes away, 
you muſt wait upon him to his 
Coach, unleſs he came about his 
own bufineſs, and you be a pub-- 
lick Perſon, as a Miniſter of State, 
a Magiſtrate, &c, under aftual 
imployment for other People, and 
then you are not only to be ex- 
eusd, but*tis diſcretion 1a the per- 
fon departing to preſs you to for- 
be 


ar. 
-- If it be a Lady. that honours 


der - 


you with a Viſit, you muſt ten- 


- 
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der her your Hand (if Fanage be 
no body. of greater Goa 99 J) 
and ering help d her Ladyſhipin- 
to the Coach, you muſt ſtay at 
the door uncover'd, till her Coach 
be gone, | 

It there bz many Petfons with 
you , -and one of them goes a- -- 
way, the reſt ſtayirig behitid ; if 
he that gots away be bf bette 
Quality thin the other, you am 
ledve them arid walt” upon hb 
out 3 If he be inferiour , 'you 
maſt ler him go and cvtititive 
with the teſt; only midking your 
excuſe, If tticir Cohidition be 
equal , you muſt conſider 
own intifnacy, and be wi dev 
by that. 

As to the viſits which we are: 
to make, if we wotlld follow the 
Example of ſome People who 
make them the whole buſineſs of 


theit lives, we have nothingto* © 
H. 3, de” 


We 
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do but to go from one Houſe to 
another : But a perſon that un- 
derſtands how to employ himſelf 
otherwiſe (and yet is deſirous 
to pay every man his juſt reſpe&) 
muſt know that in ſome Caſes it 
would be great want of good 
breeding not. to pay his Vihits, 
eſpecially where he has any de- 
ſign of continuing, or contraQ- 
mg a Friendſhip. Far Example, 
a'great perſon 1s to be viſited of- 
ten, and his health to be in- 
quir'd after, if for no, other end 
but to preſerve our ſelves in his 
farour, and every time he has 
an eminent , occaſion of joy or 
of ſadneſs, we are to congratu- 
late, or condole, if we be 1n the 
leaſt ſatisfy'd, that he will take it 
in good part. 


ar 1 


mn CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


How. we are to comport our ſelves 
at Play. 


F we be Commanded by a-per> 
ſon of quality toentertain hira 


at Play, we muſt never-difcoyesr 


any paſtion-or Impatience to wint: 
'tisa ſign of. a poor Spirit and ill 
Education; and indeed- *tis bet- 
ter that we wholly forbearif we 
cannot command our ſelves in that 
point. 

We muſt not on theother ſide 
be negligent in our play, or looſe 
in complaiſance to any body, 
leſt we be laught at for our 
pains, and the perſon with whom 
we play ſuſpets we did not, 
think him worthy of our $kill- 
or intention. 

We muſt uſe no quirks nor 

H 4 equi- 
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equivocal termsin our Play ;. we 
muſt not-fing, or whiſtle at play, 
unleſs it be ſoftly, and to our 
ſelves, which is only a fign of 
ſeriouſneſs and intention, We 
muſt not play upon the Table 
with our Fingers, nor upon the 
Ground with our Feet 5 and if 
oyr Gaine be a Game of Exerciſe, 
as Tennis, Mail, Bowls, Billard, 
&c. we muſt have a care of odd 
and ndiculous poſtures with our 
Bodies. SE 
If a difference ariſes, you mit 
not be too. obſtinate, but ſub- 
mit patiently to judgment , en- 
deavouring to make out your 
Caſe as clearly and as quietly as 
you can. ' ] 
Beſides the offence to God, *tis 
, Immodeſt and a diſparagement 
— of our breeding to Swear and 
Curſe, eſpecially at Play, which, 
being intended for our diverfion, 
2 ought, 
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nx to be quiet and peaccabte. 
ou have wort the Game, 
and your Money be not pats © it 
muſt be demanded modeſtly, not 
mM 1mperious- terms, as pay me 
what you have loſt 3 pt down jor 


oney. But you muſk rather ſay 
I mon the laſt Gamie : Some bo 
did not ftake 5 1 have not my Money 
as yet, 

When you loſe, you. muſt 
always pay before it be deman- 
ded : !t argues a Noble and Ge-- 
nerous Spirit to pay pun@tally 
as well at Play , as upottevery 
other juſt- occaſton, — arly- 
repugnance. 

If we play with a Perſon of 
Quality ,- and be fenſtble that he. 
likes not to loſe, we mift not 
le aveif we be 'wianers, unleſs 
he be very. willing, It 06d 
we tnult' give off, > iritly 

We Fe 


conform! to 6ur* Roths 
_ H. 5; woold 


would be ridiculous, and expoſe 

us to contempt, to loſe in com- 

plaiſance what in diſcretion we 
could not ſpare. 

If the perſon with whom you 

' play be paſſionate, and haſty, 


you. muſt not regard his words, 


your advantage. It it be a Lady, 
you maſt take all in good part, 
and never be provok'd to the leaſt 
diſreſpe&. 

; If a perſon of greater quality 
than you, is defirous to play, 'tis 
but civil in you to offer him your 
place, and he will take it for a 


Courteſy. 


W 


P 


CHAP. NIV. 


What we are to obſerve at 
| a Ball. 


FF you be at a Ball, you muſt 
| . 2 knew exaQtly (if not how to 
 &dance) 
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. but mind your Game, and make 


4 


(elf for Dancing, by making. a 


ſery'd in dancing, eſpecially 18 
the place where you are (for in 
all places the rules are not the 
ſame and' by no means be de- 
fetive in any of them. 

If .you be taken out and can 
dance,” you cannot refuſe it with- 
out being} thought ſingular and 
moroſe : It your Talent at that 
Exerciſe be not great,- you mult 
not pretend' to more skill than 


| you have, nor ingage your ſelf in 


Dances that you underſtand but » 
litle, if any thing at alk, 

If your Ear be bad, you mult 
not undertake to Dance, though 


you ſtep never ſo well; it ren- 3 


ders a "man ridiculous ro ſee him 
out in his timez: and the-rather 
becauſe it is his own fault, for, 
if he needs muſt come to- the 
Ball, he might have excusd hims / 


pro- 
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dance) at leaſt the rules ob- 
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profound Congy to the Lady 
that took him'out, having firſt 
conducted her into the middle 
of; the room. But the better way 
would have been with great: re- 
| ſpe& to have aflur'd her 'of your 
unhappinefs/1n not' being- able to 
gratifie her that- way '5 that ſhe 
might. be convine'd' it was want 


of, skill, not lazyneſs. or. diſdain 


that:eaus*'d you to refuſe her. 
If at length, to ſhow their 
authority, or give themſelves di 
" veflion;, they will force you to 
© dance, youmuſt-not-refufe them, 
for it 18 better to expoſe: your 
 Felf: to a little involuntary” 'con- 
filion to render your ſ6-Com- 
plaiſant , than to be ſuſpefted of 
_ declming them in contempt. In 
this. Cafe you: are to'beg of the 
Lady, that ſhe would fo far com- 
miſerate'you, as to call fors ſome 
dancethat. you. underſtand'Þelt; 


m—_ 


4 
. 
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and then you tmuſt'dance freely, 
atid as well as.you cait. © 

Having done your dance, yoh. 
muſt. carry that Lady back. to 
her place, and _— out atio- 
ther ; obſerving /ou; are 
taken out” a x I _ 
the Lady that ook "vb | 
firſt, if it be the Cuiſtort. Tf the 

lace, '- 

If the King or Queen dane 
all the Company i to ſtand; and: 
be uncover?d, unleſs thoſe whioſe 
funQtion exempts them :.' If the 
King or” Queen be art the Ball ;_ 
you are..riot to take” the Ladies 
out,” nor: return them to theit 
paces; but you are with a low 
Congy to invite thety,* and when 
you. have done, having paid 
them the ſame reverence, you 
may let. them paſs alone totheir- 
Seats,” * 

You muſt not- pals before. their 


Maje-- 
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Majeſties, but with a profound re- 
verence, unleſs you be dancing : 
You muſt not take any ones place 
or ſeat that is dancing, 

It is ridiculous to intimate any 
Man while he is dancing, or 
whilſt the Muſick is playing, to 
keep time, and play the Fool 
with your head, your -hands, or 
your feet. 

If you be among Perſons in 
Maſquerade, *tis uncivil to prels 
any one to diſcover ' himſelf, or 
to lay hands upon his Mask; you 


- _ areratherobligd-to be morecivil 


to them than other people, be- 
cauſe under. thoſe diſguiſes you 
have many times perſons of very 


* » great quality. 


CHAP. 


þ 
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CHAP. XV. 


If we have a faculty in ſinging, 
playing upon the Muſick,, &c. © 


how we are to demean. 


F you have a Talent in fſing- - 
ing, Muſick, or making of 
Verſes, you muſt never diſcover 
it by any vanity of your own. 
| If it be known any other way, 
1 and you be importun'd by a per- 
ſon of quality to ſhow him your 
$kill, you may modeſtly excuſe 
your ſelf. If that will not fatiſ- 
fie, 'tis but civil to gratifie him 
readily, and the promptitude of 
your compliance attones for any 
miſcarriage ; whereas a ſullen and - 
| obſtinate denial favours too* 
much of the Mercenary, and -et- 
ther ſhows that you would be 
paid for what you do, er that 
| | | , you 
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you-think-him unworthy of your 


$kill ; and this uftwillingneſs and: 


difficulty to fing, &c. does ma 
ny times- diſpoſe People to Cen- 
ſare, and make them cry. out to 
his Face ſotnetirmes, Is this al} he 
can do? This is not worth the 
trouble he put x4 too to intreat 
him. . | 
When you begin to' ſing, or 
play upon the Theorbo, Lure, of 
zJuitar, you muſt not hawk, not 
ſpit, nor cough (before thoſe 
that attend ) tor clear up your 
vorce.. Neither muſt you be 
too lotig in tuning your Inſtru- 
.meEnt. | 
' You muſt have a care'of ſeem- 
+ b= applaud your ſelf by any 
eted or fanraftical geſture, not 
| - 6 2 expreſſion that tray, fig- 
_ mfichow mich we are delighted 
- our felves, As to'fay, Now 0b- 
ſerve this Note: This # well y 


.ilil.—_—_ ——__ 
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This excellent Take notice of 
this Cadence, &Cc. 

You muſt _—_ likewiſe not 
to ſing or play fo long as to tire 
the Com -+4 hen, muſt end 
therefore fo diſcreetly as to leave 
them with a reliſh, and” opinion 


of your faculty, that they may 


be tempted 'to invite you ano- 
ther times Otherwiſe you will 
be in danger of being told, It # 


' enough, which on his fide (if the 


perſon who ſings be'a' Gentle- 
man) is az'trach ruderieſs, ds t6- 
talk to him and interrupt him. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 
How we are to demean upon the 
' road, either in a Stage Coach, 
or on Horſeback, and how at 
our ſports, 


FF a perſon of quality, ; ta 


whom we owe areſpedt, takes | 


us along with him in a_Journeyz 
, *is a Civility incumbent upon 
us to be pleas'd, and' contented 
with every thingz neyer to com- 
plain, never fo make him wait 
for usz we muft always be rea- 
dy and cheerful, and ſerviceable, 
not imitating thoſe who are ne- 
ver ſatisfied with their Horſes, 
their Chambers, their Beds, &«. 
but ſtill creating quarrels a- 
mongſt the Servants, or betwixt 
the Maſter and them: a ſort of 
people never in the way, never 
| pleay'd 


I 


Þ£Þ oa cane. cas ©; > wal 
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Ipkasd with any thing, but nice, 


_ and perpetually in a 
buff, 

Travelling is a kind of War- 
fare; and has its Rules, and Cares, 
and Fatigues (with proportion) 


; Jas well as that : It 1s very un- 


pleaſant when beſides the inſe- 


| parable trouble that attends it, 


we meet with Company more 
burdenſome than all the reſt of 
our Baggage. | 

If you travel by Coach, you 
muſt ſuffer the perſon of F a 06-4 
to enter into it firſt, and when 
you go in your elf, be ſure to 
take the worſt place. The hin- 
der end is the beſt, the right 
hand of the hinder end 1s the 
firſt place, the left hand is the 


ſecond place, the place over 


' | againſt the perſon of quality 1s 


the third , and: his left hand 1s 
the fourth place; The Boots (if 
there 
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there be any) are the loweltf® 
place, and yetevenin thetn there nd 
is precedence;, and that placef® 
next the hinder end is the 4 
beſt. @ 

When you. are in the Coach] fn 
you muſt turn your (tt towards 
the qualify*d perſon, you truſt P 
let vim 2 coverd before you Tf" 
arid not put on your Har, till he, 
expteſly commands it. 

When in the. Street, - of 1 
the "Road, it be our Fortiine'to (* 
meet the Holy Sacrament, a " 
ecſfion, a Burial, the King, Queeti 
Princes of the Blood, Perſons : of 
publick ; or ſuper- eminetit CHE 
rafters; as Legits, Embaſladofy, 
ec. It is a reſpetdue to chiett 
from us.to cauſe our Coach t6 
ftop till they be paſfd; For 
Men to pull off their Hats, and 
Wothten: their Masks. In Caſe it 
be the bleſſed: Sacrament, = 
the: 


pendent 


yy RY 


——— 
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he place be convenient, we. are 


pþ +light out of the-*Coach, 
«fp js pay our reverenceupon the 


KI 


"When we come out of the 
"ICoach , *tis civil for us to be 
Fiſt, that with our hand we may 
F be ready to aſſt the perſon of 
((4pality whether 1t be Woman 
for Man. 
+ If our paſſage be on Horſe- 
 fback, we muſt .not only let him 
 {=punt firſt, but hold his Stirryp, 
r-affiſt- him ſome other way : 
we” ride, we muſt obſerve 
the ſame Rules, as if he were on 
Foot , we muſt give him' the 
right hand, and keep a little be- 
[hind him, but if we find" our 
Horſe raifes duſt; and the nd 
carries it upon him, ih that C: 
{ [ve are to change fides, and re- 
move to the other. I 


{ 
'_ If you be to pas a p35 
j 
Q 


Ford, or Slow ; it is bur decent 


in you to paſs firſt, and if by] 


accident you be behind, and muſt | 
paſs after the quality'd perſon, you 
muſt be careful to keep at ſuch 
diſtance, that your Horſe may not 
daſh him, 

If his Lordſhip Gallops, you 
muſt not out-ride him , nor 
Pranſe, and make Parade with 
your Horſe, unleſs you be Com- 
manded. 

If you be a Hunting the Buck, 
or any thing elſe, you muſt not 
leave the noble perſon, nor ſhow 
- too much heat and ardour at 

your. ſport, but ſuffer him to 
come 1 firſt to the death or 1n- 
prime 7. If the Deer be at Bay, 
and there be occaſion for a Sword 
or Piſtol to break it, and ſtrike 


him down, you muſt not be too] 


forward, but leave it tothe Per- 
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nt 


If. in your Journey you be 


a. 


ſtraitned for Lodging, and 'con- 
frain'd to take up your*Quar- 
ters in the ſame Chamber with 
the qualify*d perſon , you muſt 
ie -him leave to undreſs and 

o to Bed firſt, and 'when he has 
a you are to unftrip and go. 
to Bed after him, and to lie {6 
as to give him no diſturbance all 


| 2ight, 


And as you are to go laſt to 
Bed, Civility obliges you to be 
firſt up in the Morning, 'that 
when the qualify*d perſon . riſes, 
he may find you ready, fort is 
unfit for him to ſee his inferiour 
naked, or undrefsd'; Orhisgaods 
to lie looſe up and down*the. 


Chamber, or his Bed':open, ahd fe, 


ont of Order. ©. | 
-- Tis not decent to ſtare in the 
Glaſs, or Comb your. Head be-_ 


| fore a perſon of- quality”; nor 


- Is 
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is it tolerable to Comb. your 


Head in the Kitchin, where your | 
Hairs may fly into the Dilhes, | 


ypon _ the | Meat : Much lebs 

ought you to make uſe of his 
Lordſhips Combs, or any other 

of his things. a 
From hence we may conclude 


it moſt abominably immodelt ta | 


" feizeupon the beſt Chamber and 
Bed in Poſt haſte, as if you 
would prevent its being: taken 


up for his Lordſhip, : and thay 


we: forebear this with, great cav | 


tion,, is a thing) :that not only 
Givility , .but common juſtice 
requires. '- . 

- On the other fide it would be | 
no _lefs rude and. undecgnt,; in a 
place where lodging is. {ir 

. or inconvenient, to. take: = 
an, ng 
tg l Wn 2 4PMRy 

| tatare of jew angirion,. 
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Such kind of proceeding 18 


"not like a great Lord, who if he 
looks for reſpe&t, muſt-pay it 


again by behaving himſelf with 
Courteſy and mildneſs to his in- 
feriours,, and where things can- 


. not -be commodious for all, at 


call pretend to ſhare with 


them the Incommodities that 


muſt be ſuffer'd. 


CHAP. XVIL 


What is to be obſervd in wri- 
ting of Letters, and the Pre- 
cepts neceſſary thereunto. 


HE - ſame rules to be ob- 
ſerv'd in our behaviour 

and diſcourſe, are to be obſerv'd 
In our writing, which is the dif- 
courſe of the abſeat ; wherefore 
we muſt make uſe of the ſame 
I exprel- 


ſpect in our Letters, that we are 
oblig'd to in diſcourſe, if we de- 
fire to be accounted civil, and per- 
ſons of good Education. 
Tf an infteriour be to write to 
his ſuperiour, it is more reſpedt- 
ful to make uſe of large than 
little Paper 3 and though he 
writes but {ix lines, it mult bem 
a whole, rather than a halt ſheet, 
unleſs it be ſome little Comple- 
ment of few words, or a noteto 
remember him of ſomething he 
had writ-to him more amply be- 
fore : in thoſe Caſes he may 
make uſe of a ſmall piece of. Pa- 
per, but it muſt be doubled, and 
made - up as /1t -were. a ” \ywle 
ſheet. 
Aﬀer he has writ  Monjery- 
eur, or Monſieur at length, 
-without abbreviatton on the/top 
-of his: Letter, - hes to leave; 2 
{ large 
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expreſhons of Friendſhip and re. 


, 
: : 
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1 large ſpace before he begins his 


Letter, which ſpace is to be 
more or leſs according to the 
quality of the perſon, and the 
greater the perſon, the greater 
the blank. 

Care muſt be taken that the 
firſt words of the body of the 
Letter may not make. any /un- 
decent connexion with the Title 
as the top, as if after My Lord, 
he fhould bluntly begin his Let- 
ter with theſe words, Tour fonts 
wan came to me, Kc. 

In the bady of your Letter; a8 
oft as you have occafion to write 
Monſiewr or Monſeigneur, (which 
In reſpect you are oblig'd tarepieat 
a5 often as-is convenient, elpeaaily - 
if-your Letter be: direGed tib bk 
gualify'd © perſon himif'), you | 
Mult. wzite « at Jength;, enks 
;8bbreviation, as CONT 
Signour, a i 9 1 
t 
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It is to be obſery'd, that you 
are not to repeat Sir, or my. 
Lord, twice in the ſame Period, | 
nor to put them immediately af 
ter the word Me, nor after the 
name of another perſon of infe- 
' Tiour degree, as, [t is from me | 
my Lord, It is from my Father 
Jr, you aretoexpet, Cc. 
+ When you write to a perſon 
to whom the Title of Hghreſs, 
Excellence, &c. is to be given, 
| -you muſt be fo far from omit- 
ting it, that you muſt uſe it as 
often as it may be brought in na- | 
turally and without force, other- 
- wie the word yo# may be uſed; 
where the ſenſe will permit, you 
may alter the Phraſe, and by 
adding the Title, turn it into 


the third Perſon, as Torr alh | 


lence knows ſuch @ thing , &. 
*Tis likewiſe to be obſery'd, that 
you muſt write his Title at length, 
; - &t 
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at leaſt the firſt time you have 


occaſion to mention 1t in every 
Page : afterwards you may cut 


4t ſhort if you pleaſe, 'as having. 


writ your Excel/enceat firſt, you 
may write V. E. your Highmeſs, 
you may write V. A. &. 
Excellence is commonly. the 
Title” of an Ambaſſador : High- 
neſs of a Prince or Princels 3 
Royal Highneſs 1s for the Son or 
Daughter of a King 3 Majeſty 
for a King or Queen. Among 


| the Ecclefiaſticks, Reverence is 


the Title of an Abbot, or chief . 


of an Order : Grandeur for a 
Biſhop or Arch-Biſhop : Eminengy 
for a Cardinal : Holineſs for the 


Pope. 


At the end of the Letter, to 
fgnifie our ſubmiſhon to a per- 


fon not much our {uperiour, we 


put Sir , and. that S7r 1s to be 
placed in the middle- of the 
I 3 blank, 
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blank, betwixt the end of the 
Letter and theſe words, Tour moſt 


haenble and obedient ſervant, which" 


are to be put quite atthe bottom 
of the paper. 

To other perſons we may pay 
our Civilities as we pleaſe, but 
to perſons much above us, we 
muſt be careful how we write, 
and addreſs. our Complements or 
Recommendations, | 

Among familiar friends of th 
ſame quality, it is uſual to write 
thus, Permit we, Sir, by your hands 
to aſſure Monſieur ſuch a one, or 
Madam ſuch a one, of my - moſt 
humble ſervice. You will iltice me 
to preſent my reſpeFs to, &C. 

It the perſon to whom you 
write be a Prince, orof any other 
ſuper-eminent dignity, you muſt 


ſay, Moxſeigzenr, and put 1t ve- 


ry low-3 beneath that ſomething, 
mult be placed theſe words, Tour 
High- 
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Highneſſes, or your Excellentes ; 
and at the very bottom of the 
"| Page, Mof# humble. and moſt 
; | obedient Servant, Thus, 


Monfeigneur, 


Your Highneſſes 


Moſt humble, &&6. Y 
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If your matter be too much to 
leave room at the bottom of the 
leaf for this formality, you muſt 
manage it {o as to leave two lines | 
to be ſubſcribd on the next fide; 
but there muſt not be leſs than 
two lines; and if it ſhould fo. 
happen that your Paper (Eould 
be writ on all (ides to the very 
bottom of the leaf,. it would not 
be civil to ſend it away fo, with- 
out a handſome ſubſcription, you 
muſt add another looſe piece of 
paper to it, and making them 

oth up in a third, diſpatch it as 
you pleaſe. 

To ſhow our reſpect to per- 
ſons above us, there are no other 
terms but what we have men- 
tion'd already; though there are 
others relating to fanyliarity and 
friendſhip. 

And ſo unbecoming it 1s, to 
confound the terms of famila- 
rity 
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4 rity and reſpec, that in my judg” 


ment nothing is more 1ncongru- 
ous; and the rather becauſe faults 
ma Letter make deeper impreſ{1- 


on, than faults in diſcourſe; which 


may be mended or excusd im- 
mediately. \ 

For this reaſon we' muſt ob- 
ſerve a Conſtancy and Equality 
in our ſtyle. If our ſubject be fe- 
rious,. and the perſon to whom 
we dire&, be our ſuperiour, we 
muſt have great care of ſuffer- 
mg light or familiar terms to 
flip from us, as many do who 
after the firſt period, in a grave 
and ſober ſtyle, fly out into ex- 
travagant' points of Wit , and 
think they do wonders if by hi- 
gurative and Seraphical- terms, 
more proper for Romance or 
Burleſque, they. expreſs: thoſe * 
things. which ought to: be: de- 


lverd. with: great plainnels 


Ll 5 bum. 


, - 
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humility, and. Circumſpe&t- 
ON. | 
For better comprehenſion, ?tis 
neceſlary to know that true Elo- 
quence conliſts principally in ac- 
commodating our ſtyle to our 
matter , and to the perſons to 
whom we write, {o that firſt we 
muſt be able to judge and diſtin- 
guiſh of ſtyles ; next we mult 
conſider the quality or humour 
of the perſon to whom, and laſt- 
ly the fubje& of which we write, 
the obſervation of theſe, is the 
rule for ſtyles. 
"Tis true, we need no other 
precepts for diſcourſe than fin- 
ccrity and truth, truth alone be- 
ing of wonderful efficacy to 
work upon the mind, and to dif- 
poſe it as we pleaſe. But becauſe 
cunning and intereſt have po 
{eſsd the minds of men, ſome 
do ſubſtitute fallacy and equi- 
vocation 
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vocation in the -place of truth, 


' thereby to abuſe the creduhty 


of thoſe with whom they act, 


according to the difference'of 


their judgments z and other up- 
on greater experience of the Hy- 
pocriſy and double dealings of- 
the World, fearing to be deceiv'd, 
oppoſe” themſelves as obſtinately 
againſt the truth, as againſt a lie, 
upon which © ſcore men © were 
oblig'd to irivent the art of well- 
fpeaking,to the end that as before, 
the mind of it {elf gave admiſſion 
to the truth withour the aſliſtance 
of art (by reaſon of the mutual 
confidence 'that was then 'among 
men_) this art might - overconie 
that jealonſy, and ſuſpicion which 
ferz'd upon our minds, by teach- 
mg ts how to deliver our ſelves 
with ſuch pleaſantnefs and-per{pt- 
cuity as may as well'perfwade and 
allure as inſtru us. 4 

| To 
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To arrive at this there are 
two ways, the. firſt is, to make 
the truth that we affirm, intel- 
ligiblez which is done by- the | 
clearneſs of our. {tyle when we 
expreſs. qur notions in natural 
and. proper terms, that may not 
only intimate our thoughts, but 
inforce them upon our hearers 3 
wherefore what is in-it (elf fim- 
ple and plain, is to be deliver'd 
as ſimply 3 what is figurative in 
it ſelf, is to be deliver'd. accord- 
ingly 5 what is grave and ma- 
jltick. is to be delivered in fuit- 
able expreſſions, and, what is 
lofty and pompous,. is to, be; ex- 
pret>d in a ſtyle that. is lofty and 
magnificent :. In this lies the dts 
yerlity of ſtyle, and the decorum 
to.be oblery'd in reſpet of the 
matter., codes: cher 
_ The ſecond: way, in. delivering 
- the truth, 15, to prevent its being 
; 1mpug- 
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impugned or TefelPd by Foreign 
Rents To this effe@ it is 
neceſſary to remove the diffi- 
dence or ſuſpicion” that he or 
they to whom it is expos'd, may 
have that it is not the truth; and 
this is done by great caution that 
nothing be incredible or extra- 
yagant that we write or fay : For 
the leaſt thing of that nature 
diſreliſhes, . and begets averſion, 
or at leaſt diſtruſt in their minds 
with whom we treat; and there- 
fore to avoid this Rock, he who 
writes or ſpeaks, 1s to infinuate, 
and gain. upon the affeftions of . 
him to whom .he writes. ar 
ſpeaks. 

And we ſha!l ſucceed the bet- 
ter, if beſides the framing our 
ſtyle to our matter, we, conform 
it likewiſe to the ung of. the 
perſon, by. paying the reſpect that 
1s due to: him. :: If. he be much 

| ane: 
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our ſuperiour, our ſtyle muſt be 
modeſt and humble 3 If our 
Friend, we may be more free 
and familiar , diſcovering our 
confidence m him, and our 
eſteem of his perſon , but - with- 
out the leaſt rudeneſs or obſce- 
nity ; if any ſuch thing ſhould 
mevitably_ fall in, it isto be de- 
liv-r'd in ſach manner that the 
hearer may perceive it was coln- 
cident with the matter, and 
proceeded not from diſreſpect in 
the Author. 
Without this obſervation, not 
only he who ſpeaks ſhall "never 
eftabliſh the truth, bi: he ſhall 
be unable to reſiſt, much lefs re- 
move the repugnances that will 
frequently occurz whereas by 
infinuating into the mind of his 
Auditor, he makes himfelf!Ma:- 
ſer of it, and fornifies It againſt 
all contradiction 3 giving weight 
| | [0 


_ 
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to his Propoſitions, by prevent- 

ing objeftion, and anfwering tt 

| himſelf; or elſe by a diſcreet (t- 

| lence; for it is art to hold ones 

peace , when the arguments of 
our adverſary are fo empty and 

| idle, they cannot be refuted 
without making him ridiculous z 
Indeed it would . have ſome re- 
flexion upon  the' whole Come 
pany to ſuſpect they. could be fo 
weak as to be captivated by ſuch 
trifling reaſons : and. in this con- 
fiſts our Civility in reſpe& of 'the 
perfon to whom<we ſpeak. - 

-. Of ſtyles there are ſeveral 
forts, the firſt is the plain and 
natural ſtyle, which is an ingenu- 
ous. and familiar way of ſpeak- 
ing, and yet noble; and clear- 
neſs, and perſpicuity, beihg 'an 
ellential. quality in it, 1t 1s ne» 
ceflary that we under{tand, cons 
ftrue, imploy , and diſpoie our 
words 


7 


. words according to their proper 
and natural fignifications, and 
give them the importance that 
they bear generally among per- 
fons of ak wm and Fg his 
we may ſet down the following 

words of our Saviour, St. Luke 

I6. 19, 

There was a certain rich man 
elothed in purple and five linnen, 
who fared diliciouſly every * day, 
And there was a certain Beegayr 
named Lazarus, who was laid at 
his door full of ſores, deſiring 
to be fed with the crumbs that 
fell from the rich mans table; 
Moreover the dogs came and 
licked his ſores : and it came to 
paſs that the Beggar died and 
was carried by the Angels into 
Abrahams boſoms The rich man 
alſo died and was buried. And 
in Hell he. lift up his Eyes being 
in torments , and ſeeth. Abraham 


afar 
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a-far off, and Lazarus in his boe 
ſom, And he cried and ſaid, Fa- 


ther Abraham have mercy on me, 


| and ſend Lazarus that he may 


dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue, for I am tor- 
mented in this flame, But Abra- 
ham ſaid, Son, remember that 
thou in thy life time rcceivedſt 
thy good things, and likewiſe 
Lazarus evil things, but now he 
# comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented, Cc. 

In which it may be obſerved, 
that all the terms are natural, 
pure, and clear, without Figures 


_ or Elaborate Ornaments, and the 


periods ſhort, which is an ex- 


cellent quality 1n a ſtyle, 
And therefore (by reaſon of 
Its plainneſs and petrſþieuity) it 
is not only the principal part of 
Eloquence, to expreſs our {elves 
ntaligibly, but the fundamen- 
tal 
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tal of all other ſtyles, becauſe 
clearneſs 1s common to them all. 


Prima eſt eloquentie virtus, ' per- 


ſpicuitas, Quintil. 

That which is oppos'd to this, 
1s the flat and the dull ftyle, made 
up of mean and low expreſlions 
that . favour wholly of the vul- 
gar, and many times conſiſting 
of improper, if not barbarous 
terms3 as if I ſhould fay , Toy, 
Sir, did me a great piece of -ſer< 
vice, in{tead of, Tou very much 
oblig*d me : The word ſervice 
being uled improperly to fupert- 
our or equal, In the remote 
Provinces, where their beſt Elo- 


quence 1s but a kind of corrupt. 


French, they do often make ufe 
of an Active for a Neuter; an Auxt- 
hary for another Verb; The 
Maſculine Gender for the Femt- 


nine, &»c. and theſe rude dialects _ 


deſtroying the purity of our lan- 
guage, 
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ouage, 1t follows that they-are 
. Jas deſtruftive to other ſtyles, 
- | which "ought naturally to be 


pure. , 

The fecond kind is the figu- 
ntive ſtyle, which varying from 
the ſimple, makes uſe of Allego- 
ries, and Metaphors, and repre- 
ſents one thing by another that 
has reference to it. | 

When theſe figures are taken 
from ferious ſubje&ts, and their 
Analogy 4s juſt and natural, the 
ltyle 1s ferious, as-in this follows 
ing- Example. 

Self love is the greateſt of all 
Flatterers, Whaterer dijcove- 
ries are made of this Lowe, there 
remains ſtill a Terra incognita, 
a great part that is unknown < 
Self love is more cunning, than 
the cunningeſt max; it pretends 
to be the very pattern of good- 
meſs, and to forget it ſelf quite 


when 
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when imployd for other people ;, | x 
but 'tis really the readyeft way 
'Fo arrive at. our own ends: it is | 
lending at uſe what we pretend to |, 
give; "tis, in.a word, by ſubtil, 
and fly magick, to undermine | x 
every body, aud gain our de. | 
Jens, 
But when Figures are taken | , 
from pleaſant things fubſtituted |. 
in the place of what we would 
expreſs, and when the reference 
or relation to the ſaid things is 
remote, or fictitious z that fiyk 
1s pleaſant and jocoſe, conliſting 
in Hyperboles, or ſupposd ex- 
agperations , in pleaſant alluſt- 
ons, in diſproportionable Analo- 
gies, 1n counterfeit truths, in 
, pretended paſſions , in irregular 
Compariſons , Imitations, and 
Antitheſes , &c. As for Exam- 
ple in the following Letter from 
Monſieur Voiture , to a young 
Lady, | 


11h 


ne »*& ans quis go} 
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Lady, to whom he ſent a certain 
Lyon in Wax. 


Madam, 

" His Lyon being conſtrain'd 
for reaſons of State to quit 

Libya with all his Family, and 
ſome of his particular Friends, 1 
thought there was no place in the 
whole World to which he might 
more honourably retire, than to 
your Ladyſhips preſence, and that 
his misfortune would be in ſome 
reſpe&® a felicity , in bringing hine 
acquainted with ſo excellent a 
perſon. He is deſcended in a 
right line from avs illuſtrious Ly- 
on, that about+ three + hundred - 
year fince Commanded in chief 


"upon the Mountain of Caucaſus; 


From a Grand-child of which 
Lyon, it is believd here, your 
great Grand- Father was deſcen- 
ded, as being the firſs Lyon that 
- þeſ#'d 
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. paſs d out of Africa into Europe 


The honour he has to be related | 


to your Ladyſhip ; makes me pre- 
ſame he will be receiv?d with your 
accuſtomed pity 5 and” I hope 
Jou will not think, it beneath you 
to be the ſannary of any thing 
in diſtreſs. Tour humanity in 
this point will add much to your 
reputation in Barbary , where al- 
ready you are in greater eſteem 
than any thing on this ſide the 
Seg. If your Ladyſhip wonch- 
Jafes theme the art to conceal 
 therſelves under humane ſhaper, 
you will do them a ſignal favour, 
by enabling them #0 do more mif 
. Chief with greater impunity. - But 
if that he. 8. ſeeret. yon weſerue-t0 
your. ſelf, it mill be ſome aduan- 
" tage, \if ' you. permat them to Þe 
ear . 208,. aud afford thent . your 
Connſels, TI afſure you Madam, 
they. are efteem'd. the. fierceſt,qnd 
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moſt cruel in all this Conntry, 
and do not queſtion but you will 
agree together very well, There 
are with them ſome few Cubs, the 
teuderneſs of whoſe age allows 
them to prey only upon Lambs and 
young Children” ; but I hope in 
time they may come to perfection, 
and attain the wirtue of their 
predeceſſers 5 At leaft I am ſure of 
this, they will ſee nothing about 
your. Ladyſhip to check their Na- 
tures, but will be as well bred 
with you, asin the remoteſt Fore 
in Aﬀrica. In c:rfidence of. this, 
and aſſurance your Ladyſbip will 
not be wanlirg in any thing of 
generoſity; 1 do thank you before- 
- hand. for their zoble reception, aud 


declare my. ſelf. : 
"7h Madaw, 


| Your Ladyſoips, $c. 
- . bal- 


All is as you fee pleaſantly 
counterfeit in this-Letter,, the 
number of . Periods that ought to 
be ſhort and conciſe, as in a ſe- 
rious Figure, 1s full and round, 
as if the ſtile were grave, and 
the ſabje&t more ſerious; by 
that means to add a certain Gal. 
lantry to the air of the Letter, 
and pive it the face of a matter 
of importance : So the ſtile, the 
terms the expreſſions Heing Ft- 
gurative, ,and thoſe Figures de- 
noting what the Author would 


ſay by a remote, and diſpropor-. 


tionable reference, do repreſent 
to the mind of the Reader, as 
it were in Maſquerade or diſguile, 
the real intention of the Author; 
and produce that pleaſure and 

reeableneſs which is eflential 
to that ſort of ſtile, 

To the ſerious ſtile by way of 
oppoſition , there is a conceited 
| kind 
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liver our thoughts and words 
with more than ordinary . ſub. | 
tity, but delivers every. thing 
impertinently, and that without 
any conſtraint. This by fone of * 
the Virtuoſt is call'd the Fanta- 
ſtical ſtyle, which cannot men- 
tion a Fly nor a Footman with- 
out a Metaphor. And eventhat 
ſtyle which they take to be. the 
moſt excellent (which yet by 
Perſons of underſtanding is not 
to be diſtingmiſt?d-from the Fan- 
taſtical ) conliſts in certain new 
and modiſh expreſtions, where- 
with our new Orators would 
dog their Eloquence' z and the 
truth is, they do fo conhne and 
Inthral themſelves to this kind 
of whimſey , being by no pofſt- 
ble means to be drawn from 
theſe kind of Terms, that where- 
as the Figure was at firſt 1nven- 

K ted 
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kind of ſtyle that pretends tode- 
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ted to give liberty to the Anu- 
thor, and ſatisfaction to the Rea- 
der, they turn their liberty into 
Slavery, tricking up their diſcourſe 
{o ſprucely, that like a Bride, it is 
not able to ſtir: norcan the Rea- 
der peruſe them with pleaſure, un- | 
leſs 1t be to ſee what extravagant 
words they ufe to expreſs their 
molt ſerious thoughts, whereas 
thoſe words were never intended 
but for mirta and pleafantneſs of 
Converſation. 

The pleaſant ſtyle has likewiſeby 
way of imperfection, the dull Bur- 
leſque that conliſts in mean Troniez, 
in Hat Ralllerics, infipid Compari. 
ſons, in words intended for laugh- 
ter; that carry no ſalt notwiths 
ſtanding, and fill the imagination 
with things ſo idle and common, 
thatif the Author does not laugh 
at them firſt himſelf, no body elſe 
would afford them a ſmile. 


The a 


"he 
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Thethicd is the Grave, tnodeſt 
{tyle, form'd out of the plain 
ſtyle, and the ftyle that is figura- 


| tively ſerions 3 and theretore, 


that being ferious, all Its Ga 


are to be ſerious, grave, at) 


tuous. This ſtyle adttitsnothing 
looſe , nothing impudent , no- 
thing fawcy , nor nothing tox Wo 
frolick and light. _ Its 

ought. to be 5. oral and fuller DT 
matter than the other, and fo 
link'd- and connefted, that they 
may mutually give ſupport and 
llaſtration one to the other. 
And as this ſtyle will not on the 
one part, that any t of ar- 


(gument be wanting, and that, on- 


the other , it rages its 
proper grayity, by making each 
FL Fc = confiſt of ; Bra. 
ted" periods, cuſtom does fre- 
quently join them together, by 
2 certain demy-period call 'd by 
K -2 the 
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the Greeks, i;-, which mo- 
dern Authors do call the tail of 
a Period , and'tis expreſs?d by a 
Participle almoſt in this manner: 
Wy certain th, .$&c., Nothing 


bonne. ore. 4 Joant agious than, 


- I. take an; Exam 
rank a TY of this n Exams 
written- in a very grave ſtyle, 
where Moſes ſpeaking to the Ic 
raelites-in, Toſephya ».. complain'd 
that the Chief "amongſt them out 
of - unreaſonable. "= —— th had 
mutined apain(t him , and pro- 
ceeded ſd far,.as to deſign to have 
ſton'd him. The. Speech was di 
rected to Corah head, of the Se- 
dition, who would have depriv'd 
Aaron , and made himſelf "Hig 
Prieſt, 

"I confer (Jays Moſes ). 20d 
ou ang. your party. are. conf 
able 3 and there is none : ec 


all the Paige | that I deſpiſe, 
*; though 


” & ng —_—— LS G—_— 
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though inferiour to you ws Wealth: 


-4s in every thing elſe, But if 


Aaron was made High Prieſt , it 
was ' not for hjs. Riches , for there 
are ſoine, among 'you richer tharr 
Aaron and I both 5 mot:: for the 
excellence of hig Race, for it hath 
pleaſed God to bring us all from 
the ſame ſtack. . ſeeing. .we had 
but ont. Gratd Father amung us ©: 
Nor. was ..it my, Brotherly affetion- 
that mow d me to advance him, 


becauſe ,"" had, I conſider'd any 


| thing but Godin the: Caſe, 1 
\ ſoould rather have taken that. bo-- 


nour-#pon' my felf, than beſtowd. 
it upon another , for Charity be- 
gins at home: and none ſo neay: 
me as my ſelf, What reaſon was 
there therefore that] ſhould in- 
gage in a danger to which I gre 
unjuſtly exposd, and let anode 
£0 away -wilh the profit  £ But 
believe. me, 1 am innocent of this 

K 3 Crime 
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Crime. God would not have per» 
amntted meto neglet} him fo much, 
ror you to be ignorant of the me- 
thod of pleaſing him. Tet though 
it was God, not Þ who honoured 
Aaron with that Office, he is wil- 
ling to reſign it to any one that 
ſhall be calPd to it by your ſuf- 
frage, without urging that be has 
executed it faithfully : Becauſe 
though he was admitted with 
your. approbation 5 his ambition 
is ſo ſmall , that be will rather 
freely relinquiſh it, than be the_ 
occaſion f ſo ereat troubles. Have 
we then been defeFive in our re- 
_ Lerence to God, in accepting 
what he was pleas'd to confer & , 
or could we on the contrary have a 
refus'd it without impiety £ But 
as it is his property who gives, to 
confirm what he has given ;, it is 
a priviledge belonging wholly to 
God to declare, de novo, by whom 
| Le 
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he is pleard to be ſervd in the 


| preſentation KA your Sacrifices , 
bo whoſe Mzniftery he will we 


in your ations of piety and 
votion : * And wonld Corah be 
jo preſumptuonus out of an ambi- 
tion of advancing himſelf to that 
honour , to rob God of his prero- 
gative of diſpoſing it ? Forbear 
then to irritate the People, or ex- 
cite ſo dangerows a tumult : To 
morrow «will decide the dif- 
ference , let the pretenders meet 
in the Morning, each with bis 
Lenfor, fire and incenſe in his 
Hand ——— and he whoſe obla- 
| tion ſhall appear moſt acceptable 
| & ol —_ be eſtabliſhd High 

rieſt 

We he in this ſtyle force of 
reaſon is couchd under gravity 
of expreſſion, and the figures 
are eafie and - moderate : In op- 
poſition to this are all ſtyles of 
K 4 vehe- 
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rehemence, as well as thoſe which 
are too familiar and free. 

The fourth kind, 1s the ſub. 
. lime, elevated , and pompous 
ſtyle, form'd out of the Grave 
ftyle; with ſerious Figures, 


Which ftyle conſiſts of fine fan- 


cies and folid, but extraordinary 
and tranſcendent, whoſe exprel- 
fions are Seraphic , whoſe Epi- 
thets are magnificent, containing 
oreat ſenſe, and affording a firm 
Edei of the word that expreffes 
them. The Figures 'are ſtrong , 
hvely:, and pathetical, and ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the 


Character , 'the number of the 


period 1s large or contracted. 

this ſort we may produce, as an 
Example, the diſcourſe which 
the ſaid Moſes addreſs?d to God 
Almighty, when he petition'd 
him to make it appear, that he: 
was - fal{ly accus'd of partiality 1 
chuling 


_ 


S 


\ 
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chuſing his elder Brother to the 
High Prieſthood. 

Great Sovereign of tht Wni- 
verſe, who out of - compaſſzon for 
thy People, has carrid them 
thorough ſo many dangers 5 who 
art a faithful Witneſs of. all my 
ations; who ſearcheit. the Reins, 
and. piercesf into the mo. ſecret 
receſſes of the. Heart, hear [ be- 
ſeech thee my Prayer, and do not. 
diſdain to make the truth mani- 
feit, and - the ingratitude. 
of thoſe who accuſe me ſo unju5tly. 
ſhou knoweſt , O--Lord , all the. 


Paſſages of - my. infancy ,, mor by: 


hearſay , but. intuition :. Thow. 
owe3t. likewiſe all. that has hap- 


pen'd to me, ſince., . and the Peo- 


| ple themſelves, know it. 5 but be-- 


cauſe their interpretation - of my 
condu(t is malitions, do thou bear: 
witneſs to. my inuocence. Was it- 
xot thou, O Lord , who by thy aſ-- 


Ks5 ſiſtanoe, 
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iſtanee, wy own cantion, and the 
affeFion of my Father in Law 
when I liy?d quietly at home, ob- 
lig cd © me to undertake ſo much 
treuble and anxiety for the good 
of the People , ard particularly to 
reſcue them from their Captivity? 
Tet after 1 have deliver'd then 
from ſo many evils, I am become 
by my condu@G, the obje# of their 
diſdain. Thou therefore, O Lord, 
who vouchſafedſs to appear to me 


in the flames upow Mount Sinai ; 
who” wouchſafedſs to diſcourſe 
with me, and make me a' ſpetia- 
tor of ſo many prodiges 5 who 
ſenteſt me with thy Orders to the 
King of Egypt , who P—_—_ 


out thine Arm over that King- 
dom, to make our way out of the 
Egyptian Slavery, and humbledf 
their Pride and their Puiſſance ; 
who when we-were at a loſs, and 


knew not what to do, didiF open 
for 
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for us a miraculous way through 
the Red Sea, and canſedſt the 
floods to ſwallow up our purſuers : 
who furniſhedſt ws with Arms 
when we had none ; who broughteſt 
Water out of the Rock to quench 
our thirit 5 who providedſt us vi- 
Fuals from the other fide of the 
Sea, when the Land where we 
were was not able to ſupply. us 5. 
who ſentet us ſuitenance from Hea- 
vew, that before was not known 
to mankind ; and in a word, re- 
gulated? our condud# by the Holy 
and admirable Laws which thou. 
gave? us, Vouchſafe moſt Onmi- 
potent Lord God, to determine 
gr controverſie , thow who art 
| 20t only a Fudge, but an munby- 
aſffd and incorrupt Witneſs 3. 

- it appear to the whole: 
World that t mever receiv'd bribes 
to do unjuitly;, That I never-pre- 
ferd the Caufe of the. Rich, Pn 

Fed: 
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ated willingly to . the, prejudice 
of 'the publick,,. but- on the. con- 
trary ns >. my utmoſt endeavour 
to.» be ſerviceable to the -people. 
Ana now ſeeing they accuſe me 
of having advanc'd Aaron to the 
High Prieſthood', not -in obedi- 
ence to. thee, but in. favour» and 
Partiality to him, let then un- 
aerjtand, I did nothing but by 
thy expreſs Command , and let 
them diſcern th- care which thou 
art pleas d to take of us, by pur 
riſhing- Dathan and Abirom ac- 
cording to their merits; who were-' 
fo andaciouſly impudent as to ac- 
caſe. thee of being inſenſ;ble , and. | ' 
of ſuffering thy /elf to be abusdg} 
and circumvented: by: my artifis: | 
ces. \ And to the end, that thy 
Indgments upon - theſe; prafaners 
of thy honour: may be. apparent. to. 
the. whole world, permit then uot 
to. die. an ordinary ana Aatiral 


s death, 
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death, but let the Rat jk 
which they are unworthy to tread, 
opon ' and ſwallow them up, them. 
and" their Families andy goods, 
that the ſignul effect of thy So- | 
veraign power may teach the reſt ; 
what reverence is due to thy ſu- 

preams Majeſty, yer demonſtrate 
that what 1 haue done in my M;. 
niſtery, was by thy. ſpecial autho- 
rity and command. If on the 
contrary the Crimes imputed to 
me be true, preſerve I beſeech thee 
my accaſers, and let all my im- 
precations fall upon mine own. 


head, Joleph. lib. 3. c. 3; 


In this rank I might place the 


, whole Preface of the ſame tran- 


{lation of Jojephws, but 1 thmk 
it ſufficient to inſert ſome few 
Paragraphs ſet down in the be- 
cmnning of 1t. 

That which next to) the holy: 
Scriptures renders Joſephus pra. 
ferable: 


ferable to all other Hiftorigns, is 
_ this, that whereas their principal 
ſeoze aud end is the deſcription 
of the ations of Men; He repre- 
ſents to #s the diſpenſations of 
God himfelf whoſe Power, Pro. 
vidence, Goodneſs, and Tuſtice 
are conſpicuouſly diſplayd in eve- 
ry part of his Book, His Power 
open'd the Sea, and divided the 
Floods, to give dry paſſage to the 
Army of the Ijraclites 5 His 
Power levelPd the Walls of the 
ſtrongeſt Towns without Battery , 
or artificial concuſſion. His Pro- 


preſcribes Laws that ma y be call d 


dom of this World is wholly ' and 
nudeniably drawn. | His Goodneſs: 
fetchd down from Heaven, and 
forc'd out of the hard. Rocks, ſup- 
| plies to ſatisfie the Hunger and 
' thirihof a numerous People, u__ 
| Fe 
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widence governs all things, and. . 


the ſource from whence the Wiſe , 
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the barrenneſs of the deſert was 
nt "able to ſuſtain thew, The 
Elements being the Executioners 
of bis Juſtice , the Water over- 
whelms thoſe which his Tuſtice 
condemns > The Fire conſumes 
them 5 The Air deſtroys them by 
infecFion 5 The Earth opens and 
devours them. His Propbets pre- 
ſage nothing , but what 3s con- 
firn'd afterwards to a miracle, 
Thoſe who command his Armies, 
undertake nothing bat what they 
exectte; and the Governours 0 
bis People being full of his Spirit, 
af rather like Angels then Mer. 
Moſes alone may be an inſtance 
of it 5 Never any Man had ſo 
many excellent qualities as he : 
| Never did Providence diſcover ſs 
much in any one Man under the. 
old Law, from the fall of Adam, 
how far perfeition in a Creature 
nicht extend by particular grace 
0 
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So that great part of the Hiſtory 
of Jolephus, coming as 1t were: 
from that incomparable Legiſla- 
tor, as being derived generally 
from him, we are to yead it with- 
reſpeit as well as eſteem, And 
the latter part of it being taken 
out. of the 'Scriptures, deſerves. 
210 leſs, as being didated by the 
ſame Spirit that inſpir'd Moſes, 
- when he writ the Pemtatench. 

What may not be ſaid. of thoſe: 
. incomparable Patriarchs, Abras 
ham, Iſaac, ard Jacob 3 Of. Da- 
vid the King and great Prophet,, 
who was ſtild a Man after Gods. 
own heart ; Of Jonathan a Prince: 
fo perfed, that the Scripture tells, 
ws bis ſoul was inſepardbly joyu'd. 
to the ſaid King ; Of the lluſtri- 
cs Machabees, whoſe piety being.. 
equal to their Conrage, -was able 
in an incredible manner to_unite- 
the Soveraign power. with the. re- 
ligious 
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ligiows - duty \of the High Prieſt ; 
Of Joleph, Joſuah, Gideon, and 
ſo many others who mey paſs for 
perfe# patterns of Virtue, Con- 
au, and Valour * If the anti- 
ent Heroes of the Pagans have at- 
chiev'd mothing comparable to 
the Heroes of the people of God 
(whoſe ations might paſs for Ro- 
mances , were it not 1mpious to 
ſuſpe&F them). it js not to. be ad- 
mird , ſeeing they aGed only by 
human force, and theſe by divine 
aſſiſtance, 8&c. Sf 
The ſtyle epposd to this, 3s, the 
turbulent - and tranſported Elo- 
quence which fills the World with 
Exelamations inſtead” of Reaſons, 
Antit heſes inſtead of Proofs 3 
which makes people deaf with its 
ſound and its number which 
jumbles and confounds all things, 
and endeavours to conceal its 
weakneſs, by Clouds of obſcnrity 
of 


TAL 
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of its own raiſing. and expanſi-. 


08, '&C. 


There is likewiſe in oppoſition 


to this, a certain puff'd 'Bombaſt 


ſtyle, that repreſents things great . 


and lofty, which in.reality are no 
fuch matter. 

Thus-much for ſtyles; now as to 
Perſons, we muſt obferve the'ſame 


reſpect in writing, as in ſpeaking 


to them. | 
As to the difference of Qua- 


lity it is to be conſfider'd when. 


a Superiour writes to-an Inferi- 
Our 3 an Interiour to, a. Super 
our, or an Equal to. an Equal. 


Witha], it is to be confider'd-,- 


- whether it» be to a Man or a2 


Woman; amongſt Men, whether 
it be to a Cavalier, a Magiſtrate," 
or a Church-man : and much Ct 
vilityles in the care of theſe di 


ſtindtions. 
Our next conſideration ought 


5, + Fn, Pre 2H ©&, pt 


to 


0l 
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. - fo be of our ſubject matter, which 


reinfinite, For it being in our 


[power to write upon every thing 


ve may ſpeak of, and having Jt 


[erty to ſpeak of every thing with- 


out exception, 1t follows our wri- 
ting may be as general asour dif- 
courſe, 

Our ſubject may be Religion, 


Law, adminiſtration-of Juſtice, 
- either by the Prince himſelf, or 


Miniſters, Negotiations of State, 


- [private Tranſactions, Inſtructions, 


. ” [DireQtions, Speeches, Panegyricks, 


Apologies, Refutations, Plead- 
ngs, Poetry, Hiſtory, Letters, 


== 
Thefe things being premisd , 


"Jkt us make our application. In 


«matter of Religion, whether we 


wmpoſe or tranſlate , we muſt 


 /Indifpenſably make uſe of | the 
[plain ſtyle, if we be to explain 


2 (imple principle of Faithz and 
of 
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of the grave ſtyle when we are 
to perſwade etther by. proof or 
refatation. This is a Rule that 
obliges all Writers, eſpecially Ec- 
clefiaſtical' perſons to whomſo- 
ever.they write, whether to - fu- 
periours, inferiours, equals, Man 
or Woman; The holineſs of 
the matter - admitting no other 
ſtyle. For-even in Authors-the 
molt polite. and florid, when they 
write in that way upon a divine 
ſubje&, there is fo much incor 
gruity, and repugnance betwint 
that ſacred ſubject, and. the fans 
taſtical expreſſions that are ge 
nerally ſo taking, that a ſerious 
Man would believe they did but 
railly for their - entertainment, 
making uſe of a ſtyle proper off 
ly for drolling pleaſamily , and 
with a borne grace according td: 
the terms of the Gallant. 

la tran{lations_ of that nature, 


CArc} - 
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care is to be taken, that they be 
25 natural, and with as little di- 
oreliion from the- Letter as is 
poſſible, which is a . reſpe&. in- 
violably. to be obſerv'd to Books 
of Religion. It is much better 
to offend againſt, the language of 
men, . than in the leaſt to deviate 
from rhe ſenſe of the Holy 


| Ghoſt. 


In ſome Cafes we may be too 
exact, and keep too much to the 
Letter of the Text, as if in this 
Verſe Pfal. 92. Merabiles Elz- 


tiones Maris, Mirabilis in altis 


| Dominus, we ſhould render. it 


thus, The Elevations of the Sea 
are. admirable; The Lord is mon- 


| derful in the Heavens, Where 


the Verſion; is exact, being. made 
word. for word , . but, it neither 


ext, nor the. propriety of, the 


| nſwers: the true. meaning pt, the 


lnguage : For firſt, the. wagd 
=_—_ -fevation 
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Elevation is uſed to expreſs the 
Elevation- of the Pole, the Ele. 
yation of a Cardinal to thePz 
pacy, or other' Perſon to other 
great dignity : We ſay ſome 
times the Elevation of the ming, 
or the Elevation of a Building, 
but 1 never knew that Elevation 
was.ufed for the agitatton of the 
Sea. Wonderful in the Heavens, 
is improper, the word alris be- 
ing Tather intended © for the 
deeps, ſo that the tranſlation in 
my judgment would run better 
thus. The raging of the Sea 


admirable , 'and God is wonder-| 


ful in the deeps. Nor are wein 


our Verſions only to obſerve to | 
render the ſenſe of the' words | | 
plaitily and clearly, but we mult | 


render them” as near as'we -cant 


in the ſtyle* of the Origital ; Vf 


in the Original the exprefſion 
be figurative, our mn 
m 
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| muſt be ſo too, not always torr- 
det verbisthe ſame (forſometimes 
the difference of the Languages 
will not admit it) but in terms 
equivalent and tantamount, which 
d, scalld rendering beauty for beau- 


>) 7 When our ſubje& is matter of 
hel Law, Decree, or Juſtice 3 when 
we bring in a Soveraign- Prince 
ſpeaking to his SubjeAs, his Au- . 
thority ſerving for Arguments af 
r[wafion, we muſt ule the plain 
imple ſtyle, and our termsought 
to be clear, and free from all 
manner of Equivocation. -In 
ſhort, as we ſhould not be pu- 
tiſhable for the Non-Execution 
of a Law of which we are igno- 
Tant, ſo we ſhould not be guilty 
of breaking that Law if we-did 
not underſtand it, or if we did 
one thing for another , bei 
deceiv'd by the ambiguity of the 
Terms, 
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Terins, Laws, Ordinances, and 
the Decrees of Princes, ' 1f. plain 
and intelligible, conduce much to 
keeping the ſubjects in Peace; 
but how can they do that, when 
being doubtfully and ambigu- 
oully expreſs?d, , they produce 
rather ſtrife and contention? The 
Oracles in old time were deli- 
ver'd doubttully and obſcurely, 
becauſe they were intended to 
.deceivez But Soveraign Princes, 
with whom truth 1s as-1t were 
depoſited to undeceive, and in- 
lighten! our underſtandings, do 
rather affe& to ſignifie their 
pleaſures ina clear and perſpicu- 
ous. ſtyle, .that every. body. may 
underſtand, For this reaſon cer- 
tain old words are {till retaind 


and appropriated to the exprel- 


ſion, of the, Princes will;, which 
words do .both render the ſtyle 
of his Ordinances and - Decrees 


awful 
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awful and venerable by an Idea 
of antiquity which they carry 
along with them 3 preſerve the - 
ſence they 'bore time out of 

mind, and prevent the danger 
of ambiguity , which in thofe 
Caſes are very improper, | In 
other things if the Prince has 
occaſion of Arguments to per- 
ſwade, He uſes (or his Miniſters 
for him) the grave ſtyle, as moſt 
_ to the Majeſty of his OE 
ce, 

In like manner, the plain ſtyle 
isto be uſed, not only 1n_ Nego- 
tiations of State , as in Treaties, 
Allyances, Leagues, Contrads 
of Marriage, &c. but in private 
Tranſations, as Contracts, Pro- 
miſes; Obligations, Teſtaments, - 


{-1 &c. Becauſe all: that is to be 


done is clearly and expreſlly to 
lenifie what is the will and 
reement of the Parties, with- 

our 
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out any farther teſtimony or 
proof. - Beſides, as an Equivoca- 
tion or double ſence in a Treaty, | 
<©*c. - may be-the occaſion of 
bloody Wars betwixt two ob-' 
ſtinate States, ſo the ambiguity 
- of a fingle word is too frequently 
{cen to produce dangerousand ex- 
penſive Suits betwixt particular 
perſons. 
The ſame ftyle. 4s to be ob- 
ſervd in all inſtructions, direQi- 
ons, £&*c. unleſs we be to enlarge 
upon a matter , and treat of it 
in its full extent 3 In that Cale] 
as many - Foreign things are con- 
.venient for.'1ts 1]]luſtration , and} : 
we obligd as they are lofty and] - 
high ,-to elevate our ſtyle , :we| © 
muſt make uſeof the grave ſtyleg : . 

- but:yet the Body of our diff ic 
: courſe 'ought always as much;aj 5 
.potible, to be 1n the plain ſtyle 5!: 
For if -in that our meaning bq# 
trouble 
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troubleſome to comprehend , -#t 
muſtbe much'more painful when 
; |- the mind labours to underſtand 
t | theterms, and follow ſuch expreſ- 
- | (ions as are uſed only for imbel- 
y | "hſhment;, © 

y The Speeches - and Comple- 
x-| - ments addrefyd” to a'fingle- per- 
ar} fon ought to be in the-grave 
ſtyle,for conſiſting either in praiſes, 
b-] 'proteſtation of reſpe&, - of ſer- 


8] 'be gratefiily delivered; and the 
t] "preof-to'be frem'ithe quality of 
ale] the Speaker ) nothing is more et- 

M4  ficatious'to-infmuate- 1t-than mo- 
nd 'Yeſty of ſtile, tioy 'Pleaſes "more 
1nd "than the' generous Figltes that ac- 
Wd "tompanynt: © 07995 det, 

diff ic 'ricks; Meas, Apologies, Refu- 
19 5 Hatiofs /)! ec. Coupht tor confiſt 


yl "'pattly -of thEgrave; 4id/ partly 


| i of the" lofty: ltytes!: Beeatiſe riot 
04 L 2 being 


U-] vice, of amity (which ought to - * 
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being directed to one, Lingle;per- 
fon, or -intended- barely to per- 
\ſwade. what.we athrm, but at the 
ſame time to conteft, .and refute 
what ever 1s alleadg'd in. oppoſi- 
tion, it is but reaſonable, that 
we implgy - all. the beauty: and 
toxcc 'of :Eloquence, to. pleale,, 
Excite, or perlwade. 

© Poetry aumits all forts of (tyles 
according to the, diverluy of in 


> CO" 
Hiſtory in; the ſame; manner 
having .no precife reference to 
any Man, compriſing allſorts pf 
Matters,,; and dictating, ,to--,All 
. orcs of, Perlos ,.. makes, uſe, ipt 
all lorts.gf- ;fyle, which, neyer- 
theleſs are 'to be apply/d.,-with 
great. judgment and,;da{cretion: 
Yet: the-Body ,and-.Subltance.of 
-;the Narration.ought-.to ,be 18, 4 
grave and uniform, (tyle, becauſe 
the diſcourſe of an: Hiſtorjan, 8 
| | to 
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tobe ſerious, modeſt,and eloquent, 
to inſinuate 1nto his Reader, that- 


the pleaſantnefs' of- the ſtyle: may, 


attone forthe prolixity which com- 
monly happens when too- many: 
things are huddled. together into 
one lingle Book, - 

Tho? Letters be generally Hi- 
ſorical, . yet there 4s ditterence 
betwixt Hiftory and them.--For iwv 
Hiſtory Matter is the only thing 
that regulates our ſtyle, as being, 
direted- to-no particular Perſon; 
But in, Letters our- ſtyle depends 
principally upon - the Quality of 
the Perſon, and upon the mat- 
ter but by acccident. . If rhere- 
fore a Superiour writes to- an In- 
feriour, he 1s to: keep: the plain 
ſimple ſtyle, as moſt proper for 
great Men, who, as we faid be- 
tore, have priviledgs: to. uſe 
their Authority. inſtead of- argu- 


ments, | 
L 3 If 
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If an wferiour writes to a fu- 


periour , as he 1s to accommo- | 
date his ſtyle to- his matter , ſo- 
he is:to frame it to the: Perſon; 
and to' infinuate to him- : when ' 


he 1s only- to explain himſelf , he 
1s to imploy the ſimple. ſtyle; 
when - to prove an aſſertion, he 


is to do it with the grave ſtyle + 


It not being lawful to fly out into 
raptures, becauſe in Letters the 
quality of the Perſon to whom we 
write determins abſolutely of our 
ſtyle: Only fometimes by accident 
the matter may regulate, when one 
equal writes to another, whether 
tbe Man to Woman, or Woman 
to Man,cſ{pecially upon the ſubject 
' of Religton, Conſultation, or Con- 
dolenice, @c; 
Indeed if a Superiour-makes 
a Man his familiar, and authori- 
tes him to write accordingly , it 
his matter be indifferent, the In- 
| fcriour 


- 
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feriour may write as to his equal], 
and make uſe of the free and 
familiar ſtyle, if the ſabject be jo- 
cular 3/if it be mjx'd, his fty)e mutt 
beſo too, and made up of the plam:; 
and the pleaſant together. 

Theſe Rules being eſtabliſhed, 
it 13 ealte to find from whence 
their fault proceeds, who in wri- 
ing Letters, obſerve notthe order 
and decorum that is requir'd, from: 
the difference - of ſtyles, Pev- 
ſons, and Subjeqts; or at leaſt 
having obfervd them in the be 
ginning, they-flag, and arenotable 
to continue the ſame ſtyle to the 
end. 

We ſhall comprehend. it the 
better by Examples -.- Let us: 
draw one of each kind , that is 
to lay, of ſuch Letters as are: 
writ in Complement, and re- 
turn of ſome Civility recetv'd ,. 
and . of ſuch as are writ about 
L 4 buſineſs 
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buſineſs; For all Letters fall un- 
der one of 4heſe kinds : We 
will begin with an Inferiour to 
his Superiour, and ſuppoſe that 
they are' not only diſtant -and of 
no familiarity , but of a condi- 
tion each of them, that requires 
ferjouſneſs and modeſty of ſtyle, 
and ſobriety and gravity of mat- 
ter, as Mm the acknowledgment 
of ſome courteſie receivd, Of 
this ſort is this following Letter 
of Monſieur Voiture's, writ to a 
Cardinal and chief Miniſter. 


My Lord, 

Onderſland the favour your 

Eminence was pleas d” to do 
me; with what bounty and ex- 
prejſuons of good will you have 
obtain'd for me th4t boon which 
[ took the boldneſs to beg of his 
Majeity. Since by that I find 
ihat in your moſt important af- 
fairs 
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fairs, your Eminence forgets not 


1- 
@ | your ſerugnts, and that in your 
og | greateſt imployments you can re- 


t | member the meaneſt Fd 10ur 
f | friends, I preſume it will not be 
wnpleaſing if I take the con if 
g | dence to return my moſt ju 

. | knowledgments., and that your 
- | Eminence will not diſdain my 
t | Proteſtation here, That beſides my 
F | ſhare in the common reſpe@ and 
re | veneration due from all people to 
| | © perſon' who has and does ſtill 
acquire "ſo much honour. \ to this 
State, 1 will. always retain a par-. 
ticular ambition and promptitude © 
| 0 expreſs by all the ations of my-. 
| life how much ] am, 


My: Lord, 


Your -Eminences 

Moſt humble- and add 
obedient Servant 
L-x In. 


In this Letter all 1s exact, the 


ſtyle which is grave, agrees. with. 
the Petſon of the Writer, who: 
being Inferiour, 1s obligd to. 


keep areſpet , and render him- 
ſelf agreeable. It agrees with 
the matter which expreſles a 
heart .affeted with- Civility re- 


ceiv'd, fall of acknowledgment , 
and” by conſequence ,. admits no- 
thing but what is ſerious. It 


agrees hkewifſe with his obliga- 
tion to the Quality of the Perſon 


to. whom it 1s direted , and 
therefore is full of modeſty and: 


reſpc a; a reſpe&t that may: be pre- 
ſumed to be more rel ,- becaufe 
it conſiſts not *in Hypetboles., 


diffuſe expreſſions, flatteries, ak-- 


&c&ed or extravagant praiſes, but 
all- 1n 1t. 1s natural and: proper z 
which renders the Wrriter agree- 
able ; becauſe. it carries with it 
al flea that heis. an honeſt, well 
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bred, 


px 


— 
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bred man. In like manner, 1t we ,, 
imagine that this Example from 
an Inferiour Perſon,. ſhould .be 
from ſome Magiſtrate , Embalia- 
gar or ,Eccleiiaſtick (all which: 
axc oblig'd .to the '{erious ſ{tyle). 
writing'to {ome Sovereign Prince 
with whom they. cannat pretends: 
to familiarity , we, fhall not figd. 
it altogether abſurd :. Butt the 
ſaid Pexſons under the ſaid qua-- 
liications, 'ſhould return their 
thanks -1n. this following . diukett ,, 
as Monſiew Foitare. did, wpon 


another occaſion., it would not 


becither reſpe&ful.or plealing zhis- 
words are theſe. 


My Lord, | 
* Do rt. apprehend -your- Lord 
fhip ſhould. be. meary of your” 


own beneficence tewards xe; but 


T1: fear -you. ſoould beaeary' of my 


thanks 5. have hid ſo.many due 
oy to; 
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to you of late, - that unleſs I may | 
have liberty to repeat them, I 
cannot ſee what -remains . for me 
to ſay upon a ſubje® where your 
bounty has already obligd me tos 
exhauſt my' ſelf, I ſhall content 
my ſelf therefore with all humi- 
lity to beſeech you, That your 
Lordſhip would remember your 
elf of the many favours you 
75M ofa upon = Of the 
eaſineſs wherewith TI have oh- 
taird them: of the many obli- 
ging: Letters which by your tran- 
ſeendent goodneſs have accompa- 
" ayd them: and of the Civility 
wherewith in the doing them, 
you have diſcovered an unwil- 
lingneſs of letting ſlip any occa- 
fron of rendring me all the ho- 
mour I was capable to receiv, 
RecolleFing your ſelf, and revol- 


wing all theſe circumſtances in 


your mind," Conſider (I beſeech 
Jon) 
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you) my duty thereupon, and 


then judge whether joyning | ſo 
many obligations to my conſtant 
Paſſron and intlination to ho- 
nour you, I can ever ceaſe to be 


with all poſſible fidelity and 
reſpe®. 


Mj. Lord, 


Your Lordſhips 
Moſt humble and. * 
moſt obedient 


Servant, 
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it ſelf the Letter be well writ, 
and witty enough , and the rea- 
fon is, - becauſe the ſtyle 1s not 


ſuitable to- the Perſons : For: 


the ſtyle being gay, and by con. 
| ſequence familiar, and _ that 
gatety and freedom proceeding 
from a- certain confidence and 
preſumption in-the Writer , 1n- 
compatible with the reſpect 1n- 
diſpenſably due from the per- 
fons we have ſuppogd, it 1sclear, 
that how ingenious ſoever 1t 


may ſeem, it offends againſt the. 


Rules of Civility-, and 1s con- 


trary to what reaſonable Perſons 


ought to-propole., which. 1s to 
inſinuate into the mind of their 
Patron a perſwaſton of their gra« 
titude. 

Qa the --other fide. let us 1ma-- 


gine 


If theſe Perſons, I ſay, ſhould: 
write thus, it; would rather be. 
offenſive than decent, though of: 


| 
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gine this great Lord has admit- 


. | ted this--Inferiour to a famalia- 


nity : That it is a Lady who 
writes it : Or elſe that the Per- 
ſons we have ſupposd have ftiad 
long acceſs, converſation , _ and' 
intimacy with. the ſaid Lord , 
the Letter will become not oN- 
ly regular and- decent , but fine: 
and gallant -(as in effect if is) and” 
conciliate to. the Writer the af- 
feftion of the Superiour. So lit- 
tle is there required to' change 
the nature of an Epiſtle :-andf0- 
much circumſpe&ion is there ne-- 
celſary to fit the ſtyle of a Let-- 
ter to the Perſon who writes; 
and to the Perſon to whom it 18: 
writ, 

The next catitton is about -our- 
matter, how to frame-it to the 
quality of. the Perfon te whom: 
t is intended ; Let us try an ex- 
pefirent Ina Letter of \bufinels,.” 

- which: 
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which 1s the ſecond kind, and to 
be handled in a grave, ſober, 
and ſerious way, in which an in- 


' feriour owing reſpe& is- oblig'd [j 


to. write to a ſupcriour. And if 
you pleaſe, ſeeing we have al. 
ready made uſe of Joſephus, we 
will inſtance in a Letter writ. by 
a Chancellor, a Secretary, and 


other Officers of State to King | 


Cambyſes, to let him know how 
much-it imported him to hinder 
the re-eltabliſhment of Feruſa- 
lem, The Example follows, to. 
which we will add a Concluſion. 
after the French way to make it 
more exact. 


vr, 
E hold our ſelves obligd. 
to advertiſe your Maje-- 


ſty, That the Jews who.remoud 


to Babylon, are return'd. into 
this Country; That they are re- 
| pairing 
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pMiring- their City which was de- 
moliſh'd npon their revplt,, re- 
wing their V Valls, re eſtabliſh- 
ing their Market- Places, and re-_ 
building their- Temple. That, 
Great Sir, if they be ſuffer'd to 
proceed, they will no. ſooner have 
finiſh d- their deſigns, but \they 
will refuſe to pay your Majetes 


| Tributes 3 And to Execnte your 


Majeities Commands, as having 
been always ready to oppoſe their 
Kings from an innate humour 
that. carries them to Command , 
but never to obey. , VVherefore ob- 


- | erving with what eagerneſs and 


aſrduity they purſue the rebuild. 
ing of their Temple, we thought, 
t incurent upon us to give Jour 


Majeity Advice. If your Majeſty 


pleaſes to cauſe the Regiiters of 
ite Kings your Predeceſſors to be 
peru d,, Tour Majeity may find 
bow the Jews have been always 
Enemits 
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Enemies to Soveraignty, and how 
for that reaſon their City was de- 
ſtroyd. To which we; may_add., þ 
that if your Majeſty permits them: 
fa repair it , and re-encloſe themes. | 
ſelves © with Walls , ' they will ob- 
ſtruF the paſſage from Phenicia 
and the lower. Syria, This a& Þ 
vice we do moſs. humbly beſeech: 

your Majeſty to accept from+thaſe 
who, by the duty of their prefer- 
ments are obligd, as well as by | 
particular inclination , to expreſs 
themſelves with moſt profound re- 


ſpe&.. |} \ 
Joins - | 
Great Sir, 


Your Majeſties 


Moſt humble, moſt obedient, _ 
and moſt faithful Subjeas 
and Servants, 


This [ 


, 


S 
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This Letter ſeems to be writ 
ithout Art, and vet-1t abounds 
ith it, as picſerving quite 
jorough a regar@'t/ the” Per- 
mn, the matter, and the ſtyle. 
0 the Perſon, in that it teftifies/ 
be continued zeal and ſubmifh- - 
m of the Writers, without mix-- 
re of paſſion on-their (ide : To 
te matter; by diſcourfing grave- 


.. ſyand cloſely a ſubject that was 


rave and important. - And to 
te ſtyle, in obſerving that 
jhich was moſt requiſite both 
or the Perſon and Matter, that 
to ſay by a plain and ingenu- 


 Þus repreſentation of proceed-. 
; Pops, leaving the Prince the ab- 
. Idlute Power-'of determining , 


mthout any vain Figures and 
llouriſhes to perſwade him 2 
mich Modeſty being a great 
byn and indication of reſpect, 
pans much upon the Perſon to 
| whom. 
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whom .we write, .and makes theby 
Writer be lgy.d. ” 
* For Vazjety{ake. we will now\f 
without altgration. of the. mat-ſh 
ter, or Perſons we have fupposd, Is; 
write. the ſame Letter to thehy 
ſame King , but-in a different le 
ſtyle, that.is, with allthe Flow-Jj 
ers, and Ornaments of Rheto-Jj 
rick, and judge then. of - thefj 
beſt. 


Great. Sir, n 

'T” would be an inexcuſable '0-|f, 

. miſſion of our Duty, not 40 
acquaint your Majeity with an} y 
affair that perhaps. may be oft 
greater importance. than wy] 
other in your Reign. VVhy Sir, F 
1he Jews. being return d from Ba- y 
bylon, are rebuilding their City; | 
repairing their VValls, reitoring k 
their Temple 5 Does your Majeihy 


conſtaer upon what ſcore they , 
were 
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the ere formerly demoliſh d eg Þt 
ws becauſe that City being the 
WiMetropo!zs of that rebellious Peo- 
at-Yie, was always the Center of their 
d,Iedition. It was becauſe that 
hel rbulent Nation was never to be 


nt 
We 
Qs. 


he 


kept under without ſuch caitig4- 
inn,  Jf . your Majeity permits 
them to go on, the lait ſtone of _ 
their criminal buildings, will be 
a ſignal to them to take Arms 
againit your moſt Angust Autho- 
nity. To imagine that by their 


ov, - 


* (fatal fortifications they deſign 


.only to 712mmre themſelves , 2s t0 
miitake the intraGability of 


0 Wie Spirit ,. and; to underifand 


thews amiſs 5 20+ ſooner. ef they 


14nd themſelues under the prote- 


Gon of their VValls, but they will 


Y; | refuſe your. Tributes, reject your 
'S * pag and deſpiſe, your Com- 


' mayds. "They . would bely their 
watural repugnancy- to Kings , to 


% 


| Wa into Aſhes. Where then , 
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do otherwiſe. They would. af 
contrary to that . old inſolence aud 
hanghtineſ that prompts the 
to give Laws, but never tov | 
cerve them. If Jour ut M- 
peFs theſe important truths , and 
efteems them ſuggeſtions , 
_ may if you pleaſe conjult the Ne 
wirs of your maſt illuſtrious 2 
ceſtors , and find , that from thy 
 farſe, the Jews were Enemies tf. 
onarthy 3 and that — 
ſbable antipathy was the [Fire 
£82 tbat par only put the 
City tits a Flame, bit APA 


""2he: ered and Mat mo s 
*Cattbyſes "Car © f 
"overſee 4 . deſign fo 0 a th" 
 mearie}t Politician £ 2 Can Jn, Nr 


* ont Town that has ben: apa . 


"the wery Lever 0  Rebollas 
" Town "Bat blocks" up os pits 
into Phenicia and oo Rr S 


ria, to be fortifyd and rebuilt ? 
| Alas ! Sir , Can yoit do Miracles 
| as you muſt do, when your af- 
wl fairs ſhall call you into thoſe Pro- 
4 winces © But queſtionleſs we are 
1 miſtaken, your Majeſty having a 

Tl mind jo infinitely ſagaciom#, mu 
needs diſcover and ſtrangle mn 
the Birth, ſo penicious an enter- 
| prize. We ſhall not need there- 
fore to imploy farther Arguments 
..| to perſwade you; to what , your own 
| profound Wiſdom moſt certainly 
diffates « We ſhall content our 
i ſelves with the glory of baving 
& been ready upon this occaſion to 
| manifeſt that zeal which the Duty 
þ our places exacts, and: to which 
y natural tendency and inclination 
we are diſpos d, as being with all iqu- 

, 9ginable jeſpe, | 
Great Sir, | FFTY 

Your Majeſties, -. 
Moſt humble,- ec. 
There 


Ft - DoS, J- 


ter upon -particulars. to ſhow the 


1mpertinence *of this Letter. If] 
we conſider (as I have ſupposd)|' 
that it 1s from an Inferiour toaJ 


Superiour z from grave Perſons, 
'to a grave Perſon, about a ſer 
ous matter ; from Privy Coun- 
ſellors, and Miniſters of State, 
to their own Soveraign and King, 
about an affair of more than or- 
* dinary importance , the folly of 
"it will be ſo plain and palpable, 
-no Mancan be blind enough not 

to ſee it.” For firſt ,. the gravity 
/- of the matter 1s exhibited in an 
'affe&ed conceited- ſtyle ; . that 'is 


tos fay,, by Complemental Ro- 


" mantick Expreſſions, reprelent- 
ing things vainly, as if they de- 
fign'd to ſhow their own Rheto- 
rick and, faculty, more than the 
importance of the Subje&. ASe- 
raphick extravagant 1tyle og. 
| ; J 
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' There is.no nced I ſhould en. 
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by no means with matter of 
State, much leſs with great Per- 
ſons : Thoſe who write diſcreet- 


ly and according to Art, are 


too wiſe to'take that way z and 
the Prince to whom they write, 


3.1 is too much above us, to admit 


ſuch Terms and Figures as fſa- 
vour of familiarity, preſum- 
ption , arrogance , and vanity. 
Wherefore this Letter ſeeming 
in a manner to Command a Per- 
ſon, to whom in Reaſon they 
were only to have given Advice, 
s quite beſide the Rules of Ci- 
vility , and good Manners 3 and 
by conſequence offending the 
Prince, and rendring them odi- 
ous who writ it, produces 1n the 
mind of their King, an effect 
gies contrary to what they de- 

2nd by their Rhetorick. 
It would be clear another 
thing , if changing our Writers, 
ne 
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we ſhould ſuppoſe it ſome Lady, 
or profes'd Droll Cas they call 
them) who was extreamly fami- 
Har with the King , and ſhould 
ſend him that Letter. In that 
Caſe the Idea would 1mmedi- 
ately be chang'd, and the Letter 
have, another effe& upon the 
mind of the Prince 3 he would 
take their Figures and Rhetort 
cal famliarities for extravagan- 
cles of zeal z he would divert 
himſelf with their ill plac'd ex- 
preſiions, and interpret their re- 
primands for the beſt, From 
whence we may obſerve great dil- 
cretion is neceſlary for the uſing 
this 2 12 ode Eloquence with ad- 
vantage. 

Which Eloquence is a danger- 
ous Rock to all thoſe who are 
defirous to write well , and the 
_ More becaufe there are many 
who ſpeak well, that prefer a 
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kind of, Writing , and condema 
with great» Magiſtery whatever 
is not imbelliſh'd like it. They 
muſt have all the Terms new, 
made exprelly : This 3s writ with 


flame 5 This with great tender- 


neſs : This is ſo corret, it ful- 
lies not the imagination , but 
purges and evacuates the Excre- 
went, which the Language had 
contraFed in the Months of the 
Valgar : Without giving the leaſt 
direction. when or how i 1s to 
be uſed : But notwithſtanding 
their opinion, great caution 1s 
to. be taken leſt that flaſhineſs 
fe&s and invenoms , not only 
bur (tyle, but our minds. And 
in effect, we have ſeen already 
by experience, that ſuch a kind 
of ſtyle i improper for- any 
thing. that is ſerious and nece(- 
fary' to. civil Converſation. And 
if we would trouble our ſelves 

| M 2 to 
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to- peruſe certain Letters writ- 
ten ſeriouſly - that are extant in 
this ſtyle, we fhould find in all 
of them a certain confidence and: 
preſumption with which they treat 
_ the great Perſons to whom they 
are addreſs'd, with the ſame '1r- 
reverend familiarity as if they 
were there equals. 

The Reaſon is eaſfie , becauſe 
they think -they do Wonders, if 
they find out a-new Expretlion or 
Phraſe 3 and: indeed the Exprel- 
fions are many times well enough 
faid, and betoken a livelinels 
and vivacity .of mind : But be- 
ing- only an Eloquence of. the 
LMagination' (as I may.ſay) and 
true 'Eloquence proceeding from 
the judgment © ( which only 
knows how to make good 
choice , and good uſe of bs 
Terms according to the Rulesol 
Civility.) It is neither to be j 

; | | diciou 
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dicious nor eloquent, to pile up a 
medly of Rhetorical Flowers, 
and ſtrow them improperly.in our 


 Writiogs, 


This cannot be the employ- 
ment of thoſe illuſtrious Perſons 
that France has choſen for po- 
Jliſhing and. refining . her lan- 
guage , . though *tis not unlike 
ut part of their ſtudy may be 
tmploy'd in bxing Terms, and af- 
ſgning the_ natural places which 
they ought to poſſeſs. Till then 
T ſhall nor believe that drolling or 
fine language is to prevail againſt 
Senſe, which follows the Rules 
preſcrib'd both by reaſon and cu- 
ltom. | 

But -to- return to our Letters : * . 
It appears they are diſobliging 
when coming from an Inferwur 
to a Superiour, they tranſgreſs 
the Laws both of ſtyle, matter 


 and-Perſon. - 


M 3 On 
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On the other ſide, 'tis as;tidi- 

_ culous when a Perſon of Quali- 
vy writes to. his Inferiour impe- 
riouſly and proudly. For if the 
Inferiour has no dependance up- 
on him, he needs not fear his dil- 
pleaſure, and may take the ſame 

| liberty to laugh at his Letter if 
writ Magiſterially and like a Ma- 
ſter: 

We muſt obſerve likewiſe in 
our Letters to fet down the year 
of our Lord, and the day of the 
Month 3 and *tis more reſpect'to 
put them on one fide at'the bot- 
tom, than at the top of the Let- 

- ter. 

If we be defir'd to contract 
the Ceremonies aforeſaid, and 
write Note-wiſe, that is- to fay,. 
without Sir, and the great chaſm 
at the top, we muſt comply, for 
to do otherwiſe would _be impor- 
tunate, 

To 
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To give patterns or models of 
Letters tor all ſorts of Subjects, 
would rather be ridiculous than 
uſetul ; we ſhould ſooner avoid 
them (how exact focver they: 
were done ) than make uſe of 
them, becauſe every body would + 
know them. The General Pre- 
cepts that we have laid down 
are ſufhicient with never fo httle 
jadgment. - Only this I (hall add, 
for better application, That Letters 
are uſed either to negotiate Aﬀ- 
fairs,or to acquit our ſelves of ſome 
Civility due. : 

A Civil Letter 1s either a: 
Complement expreſiing our paſ- 
kon, or a Complement in praiſe 
of the Perſon to whom we write. 
It to exprefs our paition, as 1n 
Congratulations , Condoleances , 
@&*c. it muſt come from the Heart, 
as we ſaid before, or *ris Nothing 3 
Otherwiſe. we do-but Copy (as 
M 4 the: 
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the Painters call it) from other 
People, which many times being 
improper and withal - publick, 
turns all we ſay into Ridicule, 
and makes us laugh'd at for our 
pains; 

' We are rather to invent as 
well as we can, and our fince- 
rity joyn'd with regard to our 
Style, Matter, and the Perſon of 
our Correſpondent , ' will render 
aur Letter, if not admirable for 
its expreſſions, at leaſt obliging 
for its kindneſs, which 1s the 
chief. end of Writing , for Peo- 
ples Wits are not always equally 
diſpos'd, 

If we would write a Comple- 
mental Letter- to-inlinuate 1nto a 
g reatPerſon by applauding his me- 
rits, to help our invention we may 
make uſe of the Rules which-we 
have given before. 

If it bea Letter of bufinels 

IT 


—_ 


| TRAL 
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it is either an Original, or an An- 
ſwer.  . | 

In an Original Letter (which 
I call the Letter that makes the 
firſt overture or- intimation of 
the buſineſs) we muſt exactly 
obſerve the circumſtances of 
Time, Perſon, and Thing; . That 
the Perſon to whom we write 
may underſtand the buſineſs by - 
the Letter as well as if he were ' 
upon the Place, and the manner 
of our Writing, be ſuch as may 
diſplay and diſcover our Minds as 
effeCtually as if our Hearts were 
perſpicuous. - 
But 'with all this, we muſt 1n- - 
ſeft nothing but what 1s of im- 
portance , leſt we grow tedious ' 
and vain by our unecefſary de- 
(criptions, and appear rather de- 
ſirous of being good Orators , 
than' good Friends : That way 
N:a Letter of buſineſs would.be- 
Ms ; very , 
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very improper; for thoſe Letters 
Ty to be grave, preciſe, clear, 
and intelligible; which may be 
done by obſerving the precedent 
Orders, that is to ſay , by di- 
ſtinguiſhing our. Matters, and 
putting that which 1s neceſſary ,. 
before that which is convenient ; 
that which is general before 
that which is particular 3 that 
which 1s eflential , before that: 
which 1s accident 3 paſling by 
degrees from one thing to ano: 
ther, till at laſt we come to the, 
point, and- that which ſtiould 
make- the deepeſt impreſſion. 


- _ in” the Perſon to whom you. 


write. 

If. we write in Anſwer to ano- 
ther, we muſt obſerve to mentt- 
on the date of the Letter we re-- 
ceiv'd, and reply diſtinQly, . Ar- 
ticle by Article, toall the Heads,. 
and: after add what we have to: 
ſay. 
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ſay of our own ; keeping cloſe 
to the Occonomy and Order we 
recommended before. Of both 
the one and the other, -the Car- 
dinal a Ofats Letters would be 
the beſt Examples, if ſome few 
ſuperannuated words were lefc 
out, 

It will add ſomething to our 
reſpect if we put our Letter in & 
Cover, and. write our Superfcrip- 
tion upon that 3; If it-be to a 
Lady of great Quality, we muſt 
Seal it with Silk 3 andif we would 
exceed , we. muſt Seal -our Letter 
firſt with Silk, and then inclo- 
ling it in a Cover, write the Super- 
ſcription upon that, and diſpatch 
If, 

Having ſaid thus much abont 
the manner of ' Writing, 1t will 
not be amiſs to-add a word: 
avout the manner of recetying A 
Lerrer, 


It 
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If the Perfon who brings you: 
a-Letter, Note, or other Paper, 
be a Perſon-to whom you are 
to.pay a reſpeft, and he finds 
you alone, you muſt obſerye two 
things: 

The firſts, you muſt conſi- 
der whether your Letter con- 
eerns only your own. private at- 
fairs 3. In that Caſe you muſt: 
neither read nor open it before 
him, but entertain him with other 
cvil. Diſcourſe. The ſecond is, 
you mult conſider whether .it 
concerns not .the Perfon. who 
preſents. it : In that Caſe you 
muſt. open and. read it in. his pre- 
ſence, making. him -ſome-. civil 
excuſe that you muſt be forcd 
to leave-him to his own thoughts. 
till you have done. 

It the Letter, &-o be given 
you. in Company, it would. be 
_ civilto open it and read _ 
it. 
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if. it might be done without di- 
ſturbing their-diſcourſe. But be- 
cauſe inconvenitencies may fol-+ 
low , and ſomething : of - ſecret 
may be in it, ſomething of re- 
fletion , or perhaps ſomething 
that would be unpracticable, it 
known, the beſt way 1s to ex- 
cuſe' your felt to the Company , 
and beg - their leave-to diſpatch 
the Meſſenger that brought your 
Letter, and then drawing alide\, 
you may. read it and. anſwer it 
as you think fit 5 remembrin 
withal. that. 'tis obligtng. to the 
Company - when you -come back 
to communicate all that-may-be 
told, eſpecially it -it be News:: 
Otherwiſe. you. will ſeem cloſe 
and referv'd which in Company 
15.4 very 1} thing, 

For this reaſon we muſt by 
no. means imitate fome Pertons, 
who having receiv'd a Letter, and 
begun + 
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| begun to read it out, coming to. || 
any- thing to be conceal'd, do [h 
ſtop ſudddenly or mutter it be- J| 
twixt their Teeth : This 1s not | 
at all obhging, and many times | 
gives great offence to the Compa- ]t! 


ny. 
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CH AP. XVIIL 
The Civility to be obſerd by @ 


Syperiour to an Inferiour. 


Rder would have condudt- 
ed us-to ſay ſomething in: 
this place of the Civility- due: 
from-a Superiour to an Inferiour : 
But becauſe it would be to pre- 
feribe Laws to thoſe who ſhould 
give them., we. ſhall wave tf. 
Yet this Treatiſe being intended- 
principally for young Noblemen; 
I: ſha}l preſume to advertiſe, That : 


A 
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if they be not ſo. wiſe as to con- 
fder, that the pooreſt and moſt 
Inferiour Creatures are Men as 
yell as they ;- often. as much, 
and ſometimes of more merit 
than themſelves : If they have 
not that Chriſtian Charity to 
honour in- their Perſons the 
[mage of God, and to regard 
them as having God for their 
Father as well as they : As ha- 
ving Jefus Chriſt for their Re- 
deemer as well as they : and as. 
having this priviledge above 
them , that to ſanctifie Poverty. 
Chriſt made choice of that con- © 
dition before theirs z yet for 
their own proper intereſt they 
are obliged to be good 1n Exame | 
ple to their Servants, and civil.to- 
others who are not of-their de- | 
pendance;, And indeed what a- 
monſtrous thing it is .to ſee a- 
Nobleman 'without- Crvihrty !' 
Every. 
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Every body ſhuns him, every 
body deſpiſes him, no body pays 
him reſpe& out of real eſteem, 
- but to ſatisfie Cuſtom , and pre. 
ſerve himſelf from © his oppref: 
fion 3 ſo that he had as good be 
out of the World as be beloy'd 


by no body. And this 1s not to . 


be admir'd ; for Ciwility being, 
as we have ſaid, the. effect of 
modeſty, modeſty of humility, 
and humility being a true mark 
of greatneſs of the mind, and 
indeed the. true greatneſs , 1t 1s 
that which obliges , which! gains 
upon the affeftion., and makes a 
Man belovd where ever he 
comes 3 whereas on the contra 
ry, Arrogance and Haughtineſs , 
being ſigns of a mean ſpirit, make 
him contemptible and ungratetut 
to all the World. 

Great Perſons may be civil at 
_ acheaper rate than other Peo- 


" pk. 
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ple. For with their Inferiours 
without any trouble, the bare be- 
ing familiar is obliging. enough , 
and they will paſs for worthy and 
very civil Perſons upon. that (ingle 
account, 


_—— 


CHAP. .XIX. 


Of the Civility to be exerci”d a- 
mong equals, and of the Art of 
Raitery.. 


— 


L—— 


Ivility then is every where 
1 lovely , and the mark of a 
well-bred Man 3 but the higheſt 
and * moſt ſenſible proot of libe- 
ral Education, is from a Mans 


Towards our Superiours, ſhame 
and fear may make us reſpe&- 
ful, but towards our Equals 


nothing is (ſo purely and na- 
turall. 


Conduct: among his Equals+;.z , © 
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turally efietual as good breed- 
ng. | 
When I ſpeak of this Civility, 
I do not intend that we ſhould. 
obſerve, in regard of our Equals || 
with whom we daily converſe, the 
ſame diſtance and reſpect as with 
our Superiours, —— whom we: 
ought to carry our ſelves with pes 
culiar devotion. 

With our Equals we may con- 
tract our Ceremony, and make 
our familiarity attone for our 
outward formality. But till it 1s 
convenient to underſtand that 
there are different familiarines. 

There is a- familiarity that 
conceals -nothing , but publiſhes 
even things that are immodeſt , 
and this 1s a familiarity too of 
ten -pracisd by Perſons quite 
deſtitute of Honour, and all fen- 
timent of it 3 -and 1s not there- [0 
fore - to be- uſed by our young 

Noblels ;. 
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. INoblcfs'z For on the contrary , 
they muſt” neither ay nor do any 
;. [thing (what ever freedom may 
be allow'd them) that carries not 
[the Charater of good breed- 
ing. In iis pernicioſus eſt error , 
: exiſtimant libidinum pecca- 
Jrornmgs  omninn patere 1 . antt- 
tia licentiam : Virtutum enin 
micitia adjutrix a natura data 
ft, non vitiorum comes. Cic, de 


e |amicitii : [t i a great error to 
r [elieve that Friendſhip conſtSts in 


+ liberty. of communicating. our 
ults Nature has appointed 
endſhip as a help to our Virtues , 
t [rot as an aſſociate to our Vices. 

3 | Another man by his familiari- 
. ty drives on his own intereſt, and 
& Jpurſues his deſigns at the ex- 
C __ and diſparagement of . his 
- [Neighbour , which is a pernict- 
z. Jous freedom, usd much by'fome 
g |dold People to abuſe the good 
5. | nature 


\- 
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nature and generoſity of others ;|,. 
but 'tis quite contrary to. the n 
Principles of a Gentleman, + : ,, 

There is-a third fort to bef, 
uſed 'among Gentlemen that-areſ), 
Equals, and by that we are|. 
taught to regulate (as.to them) 1 
upon a- Principle of Friendſhip ;], 
avoiding all - matters of ..prova-[, 
cation or offence : We mult, 
take all occaſion to oblige them, , 
and treat 'them with reſpect, not]; 
formally. and ceremoniouſly, but 
with, true friend(hip, as is uſed by; 
thoſe who are faithful and intimate 
friends. Wherefore as to live civil- 
ly with our Superiours, one Rulef , 
is ſufficient, and that isto conſider} , 
them always as above us, ſo with] , 
our Equals weneed no more than], 
to conſider them as.our ſelves. 

For this reaſon among equals| 

. Nothing can be more uncivil than] . 
to. allume , or.obtrude upon ” | 

relt : 
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TS5heſt: to:appoint your own hours, 
theſrefer your own taſte, take- the 


G 


be 


are 


beſt of every thing to your elf, 
to govern all, and controul every 
body, @*c. ; 
' But -as this ſort of familiarity 
diſpenſes with extravagant .Ce- 
remonies , it diſpenſes likewiſe 
with extravagant Complements 
uſed to great Perſons to infinu- 
ate their reſpect : And common- 
ly the. Converſation of Equals is 
ayer and with , more freedom 
than among others. But becauſe 
our Converſation , how gay - or 
pleaſant ſoever it may be, ought 
aways 'to be civil, 1t will be 
worth our . pains ito ſet: down 
ſome Rules: to prevent confuſion 
and indecorum in our diſcourſe. 
And. becauſe , accordiug to the 
humour of this Age , our Con- 
wverfation runs much upon [Raz 
dery, at will not be amils: - 
[3 
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let you know that there are two 
ſorts of Raileries. 

Railery is naturally - a pleaſant 
and witty diſcourſe, expreſſing 
Something agreeable without of: 
fence to any Mans Perſon or Repu- 
tation. Diracitas ſermo facetus &+ 
ecutxe ſine ſeurrilitate. 

But becauſe by abuſe the ſig- 
aification-of the word 1s \much 
inlarg'd, there is another fort of 
Railery, of which moſt People 
make uſe. to render any vice or 
mnfirmity: ridiculous or contem+ 
ptible, either by manifeſt, but 1n- 
gemous deriſfton, or by Mimick- 
ry, and counterfeitmg; their ge- 
ftures -* ' And this 18*a-Ravllery 
much in fa(bion among rude fort 
of People who think they do 
miracles it they make the Com- 
pany laugh , without. conſider- 
mg any thingot ' trme, place, or 
Perſon : So cbat in this "_ 

there 


bo 
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there is not much difference be- 
twixt railfying , and railing , on- 
Fy railing is deliver'd bluntly 
without the trouble of Orna- 
ments. : 

This laſt ſort of Railery is al- 
together unbecoming Perſons of + 
Education, as being reproachful 
to him that uſes 1t, as well as to 
his Neighbour. 

The other being innocent, is 
tolcrable in the Converſation of 
eivil Men; the arts,” to uſe it 
handſomely , for we” matt not 
only have a good fancy, anda 
pleaſant Wit, but our Wit muſt 
be preſent and juſt, to give it a 
proper application. In effe&-this 
railerly conſiſts not in fookng, 
xefting , or provoking laughter 

y little puns or -conceits ab- 
ſtrated from mean and pitiful 
ſubjets, nor from old obſolete 
Proverbs long fince laid afide 
| opon 


upon very good reaſon ; but 
we are to think -before-hand 
what we are to ay, and when 
we do ſpeak, to bring forth 
ſomething that is new, ſmart, or 
ſublime, . anſwerable to the qua- 
lity-of the Perſon to whom we 
{peak, and not impertinent to our 
lubje&. M3 
If by long experience and ob- 
ſervation of our ſelves, we. find 
our wit heayy and dull, -we muſt 
be very: cautious of attempting 
it, and rather quite abſtain : For 
impertinent railery rebounds up- 
onour ſelves, and if any one laughs, 
tis more 1n deriſton than any thing 
elſe. . 
Nor are we only to abſtain, 
for' want of 'this readineſs and 
vivacity.of Wit 3 but though we 
be happy in that, we are to for- 
bear likewiſe, if thoſe to whom 
we ſpeak ,, have not. quicknels 
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and | /' 
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and capacity to apprehend. us 
For ſome there are whoſe. Ears. 
are impenetrable to. any . thin 2 
of that nature 3 others: are 
dogged and ill natured,, to- per- 
vert and miſapply every thing 
that - is ſpoken 3 theſe , axe. a 
nt Hi kind of People, but 
becauſe they are too common-in 
the World, he who deſires Con- 
verſation, had better frame him- 
{elf to their weakneſs, than iml-. 
ate the raſhneſs and vanity, of 
ſome who will rather loſe their 
friend than their jeſt : and c 
mon ſenſe will teach us, t 
| common - applauſe. is no comp 
tent recompence for the loſs © 
Friend. | 

To avoid therefore the incon- 
venience of being offenſive in dif-, 
courſe, the following Rules are to 
be obſerv'd. | 
: Firſt, We bee not (how , per- 


rinently 


tinently Fer they may come 
1m) to make any perſonal raillery 
that may refle& particularly upon 
any Man living, or but lately dead; 
becauſe they may be ſaid to be (till 
| alive in the eſteem or memory of 
their Friends. 

Secondly, we muſt diſtinguſh 
voluntary and natural defeds': 
It would be rude and unbecome- 
ing to railly upon a Man for be-. 
ing Blind or Lame, becauſe 'tis 
not his fault, and no Man would 


ot that could help it. On the 


oft fide it would be as vain and 
ridiculous to boaſt of our hand- 
ſomaneſs as being a thing acciden- 
tal, and not at all of our own ac- 
quilition, | | 


- 


betwixt the outward arid the it. |, 


ward Parts ; the outward a 


| not. fo dear and ſenſible to us3 | 
| + For Example, a Mari would not 
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Thirdly, We muſt diſtinguiſh þ.- 
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be fo much netled tobe ſaid to 
be of an 11! mien or behaviour, 
5 to be ſaid to be a Fool. A 
Woman would not be fo miich 
; [ikragd to be pronouncd no 
* IBrauty, as to be faid to be um 
chaſt, 

Fourthly, Even in the intert- 
our quali cations, we muſt di- 
|ſtinguith what makes Men really 
meritorious ,, from what com- 
mon opinion, or the weakneſs 
« humane. judgment has ſubſti- 
tited in the place of merit 3 
for Example, ſome Men would 
© be leſs ffended to be counted 
Fools, or debauch'd, then Cow- 
tds : Some Women would rake 
q le kind! y to be, reproach'd 
bi vith; folly or immodeſty , thay 
re to be ſaid to be' no Gentlews> 
11-9 om 
7 Bitty, 'we ivſt diſtingiti( 

vfpon _ NE! 'Whi 

touch 


Px OB nt te ane 


points, affe& us moſt ſenſibly : 
If we ſhould droll upon aSoul- 


dicr for running away, it would | 


coricetn him more than to be up- 
braided with nonſenſe. To. re- 
flet upon a Lady (though in 
jeſt ) for having ſet her {ſelf out 
to the life in order to ſome evil 
deſign would nettle her more 
than to ſay ſhe had made her 
ſelf fine to go to Church. The 
reaſon is, becauſe *tis the hu- 
- mour of. the World -; becauſe 
mens actions are made Rules to 
their Virtue, whereas their Vir- 
' tue ſhould be a Rule. to their 
actions 5 . becauſe they, think 
that contemptible, that: 1s, no 
and that meritorious which, 1 
only imaginary. *Tis our, þlind 


nels, and the intoxication of ou 


corrupt. nature, and we areyic 
to impoſe Laws upgn other, pec 


dife 
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ple, becauſe there af® others ap- 
pointed particularly to that Of- 
fice, Being oblig'd- therefore to 


live among theſe whimlics and 


miſtakes, we muſt endeavour to 
conform, and avoid all kind of 
offence where Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſh'd an Error. To do which, 
is to frame to the chief Rule that 
[ have preſcrib'd of - confidering 
our. equaly as our ſelves. For 
if according to the Cuſtom of 
the World, nothing Foesſo near 
us as contempt, [eſpecially from 
Perſons who can'pretend to no 
authority over- us, it 1s certain, 
that being. unwilling to be de- 
rided our ſelves, nothing can be 
more ..unhandſome - and unjuſt 
than to. deride: other People. 

So then we ſee how: tender a 
thing raillery is, how hard to 


| be kept within the bounds of 


Civility , and how. little room 
3 remains 


ward things, and be cautious of 


things we be not too bold with 


reverence or reſpec Religicn 
15a thing not to be raillyed upon, 
though never ſo” gingerly. For 


. Men : This Grace ſo powerful, 


Hearts without offending the b 


remains fit, if we would avoid 
the dangers premis'd : It reſt; 
that we uſe it only upon out- 


applying it tothe Perſon,” 
There is another thing no le 
carefully to be obſerv'd, that 


even among _ thole outward 


any to which we owe a natural 


Example, if ſpeaking of 
Grace we ſhould fay thus, Tea! 
Grace it ſelf, the Divine Grace, 


that makes ſuch a noiſe in the] 
Schools, and produces ov 


ſtrange effeds in the minds 


and yet ſo gentle, that it tri 
axephs upon the hardneſs of on 
berty of our Will : Thiz Gract 
that 
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that ſubdues our nature by com- 
plyance, and becomes Miſtreſs of 
our appetite by leaving it to it 
ſelf; what is it, but a Metaphy- 


ffcal Notion , that uo Man can 


explain or comprehend £ A piece 
of profaneneſs not to be endured 
in civil, ſcarce 1n humane Con- 
verſation, 

Again , we mult not be immo- 
deſt in our raillery, touching 
upon things that ought to be 
conceaPd, though it be wrap'd 
up in never ſuch clean Linnen -: 
as if with that old Protodrolk 
Rablais, we ſhould ſay, Retarn- 
ing to our Ships we ſaw behind 
I know not what People, doing 
know not what, I know not how. © 
And another ſhould Anſwer, It 
was (as ] have been told) two 
Men of I know not what age or 
condition , who went togetber u- 
on | know not what buſineſs.. Af 

N. 4 ter- 
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ter they. had both done (in their 
Judgments) ' with very great ſa- 
tisfaGion , by a certain Curioſity 
that moſt Mezz have in thoſe Ca | 
' es (of (which Flop himſelf could 
give no reaſon) they lookd be- 
hind them, to ſee if the effest was 
anſwerable to their opinions ; One 
of them was well pleasd, and 
congratulated the delivery. The 
ether could find. nothing. He 
ſearch'd, and felt, and groap'd, 
- but nothing to'be found : He was 
confident he had done ſomething, 
and in mighty confuſjon (believe- 
ing he was mad) calld out to 
his Camerade to. lend hin his 
hand for further inquiry 5 who 
aſſur'd him he was bewitch'd. The 
weather being cold , that was no 
Place to ſtay in, and they betook 
themſelues to their Journey : The 
poor inchanted Gentleman: throw- 
. #ng his Cloak over his Shoulder , 
conſtrain d 
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 confltrain'd his Companion (by 1 


know not what ' Magick) to. clap 
his hand to his Noſe : - Hold, ſays 


his Camerade, Let's make the. to« 


| ther ſearch : and finding by inti- 


mation from their Noitrilts , that 
the je ne ſcay quoy they look'd 
for was betwixt the Lining and + 
his Cloak , they perceiud that 
upon his ſtanding up, it was fal- 
len down-to the bottom, according 
to the natural tendency of every thing. 

that is heavy. © | 
Another thing with all accus« 
racy to be eſchew'd , is playmg 
upon- the -infirmities or misfor- 
tunes of any Man 3 For a gene- 
rous mind will never inſult upon 
the afflictions of : another, It 1s 
baſenefs in reſpe&. of the World; 
and *tis impious in reſpect of 
God. ' For Example, if one 
ſhould be. telling. this tollowing 
ltory; That there was. upon. a.teme 
N 5 a' Ceres 
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* certain Rich Man who had in- | 
Vited a great mimber of his 
Friends to dine with him : that 
as Dinner was coming in, a Let- 
fer was brought to hint with the 
wews of the wreck of a Ship at 
Sea, in which was the greatesþ 
part of his Eitate ; The poor Man 
furpriz'd with the Tidings, and 
unable to recolle® himfelf, Com- 
manded the Cloth to be taken 
away, deſir d his Friends to retire 
io their own Dinners at Home, 
and went and lock'd himſelf up. 
Alas, poor Many (ſays a Droll' 
that ſtood by) he & in mighty 
. diſorder, otherwiſe he might have 
fent us to have been jreated' by 
the Syrens and Tritons at Sea, 
who without doubt ave junketing 
and very merry upon what he has 


loi#. CY is more difoblt 
ging and un-chriſtian, and there- 
re-great caution js to be taken 


how 
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how we refle& upon any mans 
Religion, Reputation, or Infirmi- 
ty. 
[n other things we may take 
our Liberty, that is to ſay , not 
tranſgrefſing the Rules of Mo- 
deſty, which ought to he an inſe- 
parable Companion of all our 
actions and words. Otherwile , 
as I ſaid before, we may with, 
confidence take our ſwing , ef- 
pecially if we have the Cty 
of delivering, things well. For 
people are generally fo far from 
taking ſnuff at what is ſpoken. 
freely and wittily, without re- 
flexion, thatevery Manis pleasd ;, 
Innocent gaiety. being almoſt an. 


infallible mark of a good Nature, 


and generous Mind, renders the 
Perfon who uſes it, grateful in all. 
Companies, and indears him ex- 


ceedingly, CHAP 
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CHAP. XX. 


Whew we are not to require 


reſpe@. 


E muſt underſtand Iike- 

wiſe that in regard of 

our ſelves, no honour or reſpect 
ts to be requir'd in preſcnce of a 
greater perſon to whom we owe 
it our ſelves. Becauſe Civility 
demanding that 'we upon all oc- 
caftons do ſhow our ſelves hum- 
ble, exacts it with more rigour 
111 this Caſe, where the greater, 
according to the methods of 


| © Nature, debaſes (I might ſay 


deyours) the Prerogatives of 
the leſs. So that for Example, 
"ris , indecent for a perſon of 
meaner quality to, ſwagger -and. 
appoint any body to attend-him,,; 
bis ſuperiour being in the room : 
And. 
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And ?tis the fame in a Lady to 
cauſe her ſelf to be led, or her 
train carry*d up, in the appart- 
ment or preſence of another 
higher condition. | 


CTA int nr et Ee EEE I OE 


CHAP. XXI. 


The application of theſe Precepts 
of Civility to every occaſton. 
Of Flattery, and too great ſeru- 
puloſity. 


T remains now we let you 
know, that though this Trea- 
tiſe be divided into Chapters for 
Order ſake; it follows not that 
we are to practiſe Civility ac- 
cording to the Letter, and as 
things are diſposd therein. But 
we muſt frame general precepts'to 
our ſelves, that may be ſuffcient 
to make us acceptable mall places. 
[&> 
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Moreover we muſt apply our 
ſelves with diſcretion, and ob- 
ſerve the Puncilio of degrees : 
For if we are bound to be civil 
| to our Equals with a Friendly 
and amicable Civility, we muſt 
be more ſo to thoſe who are any 
ways above us, more 1o to thoſe 
above them, and ſo on to a 
Prince or Crown'd Head, in 
which Caſe it ceaſes .to be re- 
ſpe&, and becomes abſolute du- 
ty. But thorough all thoſe ſteps 
and gradations we ſhall do well 
enough, if we remember the do- 


cuments that have been given 1n \ 


regard of the Place, Perſon, and 
Time. | 
To diſcover at one glance 
how we ſtand, - and at the ſame 
to prevent many iregularities , 
we need no more than one ſhort 
and infallible Rule that compre- 
hends all the reſt, 
We 
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We muſt conſider the effe& of 
the Precept with the Precept it 
ſelf. A few Examples .may 1llu- 
ſtrate our meaning, : One of our 
Precepts for the Table is, not 
to pull off our Hats. Upon this 
Principle, a Private Gentleman 
| being at the Table of a Prince , 
if in Complement the Prince 
(ſhould drink to im, would it- 
not be rude, to have the Gentle- 
man remain cover'd, and return 
nothing but a nod 2 What 
would be the conſequenee think 
you, to ſee an Inferiour , whoſe 
reſpe& is a Duty , continue as 
ſtarch'd and 1mmoveable as a 
Statute upon a Pedeſtal , whilſt 
the Prince is loading him with 
Courtefie ? The abſurdity is ea- 
fily imagin'd, if we but fancy 
them at the Table with a great 
deal of Company , the SpeCta- 
tors behaviour would quickly 
COnVInce 
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convince the Gentleman of his 
Error. This Precept therefore 
cannot be obſerv'd in this occa- 
gon ; | He 1s oblig'd of neceſſity 
to pull of his Hat, and make his 
"humble obedience, as 1s ſaid be- 
fore, and theſe irregular actions 
(rightly plac'd) are teltimonjes 
of greater reſpect. 

Again, being at Table with 
perſons of quality who by their 
preheminence ought firſt to be 
carv'd, eſpecially before our 
{clves; it would be a mad piece 
of Civility, if one of thoſe per- 
ſons calling to me for a piece pf 
Houſhold Bread that ſtood by 
me,-and was perhaps cut the day 
before, I {hould in purſuance of: 
our. Rules, give him the firſt: 
piece that was dry and hard, 
and keep the. ſecond wich 1s beſt,, 
for my {elf ; to iq30 

Another Rule teaches us .to- 
permit 


\ 
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permit a perſon of quality to go 
before us 3 But 1t we be to paſs 
a River or Slough, where (be- 
ſides the danger to which we 
may expoſe him) by coming at- 
ter him we muſt daſh and per- - 
haps \durty him, how ridiculous 
would it be. for us to keep to 
the Letter of the Precept, and 
behold his Lordſhip in that pi- 
tiful pickle ?. 

To make a judicious applica- 
tion of our Rules, we are to 
conſider. as well the effet and 
conſequence of our Precepts, as 
the Precepts themſelvesz if the 
Conſequence be like to be inde- 
cent, we muſt rectify it accord- 
Ing tothe beſt of our diſcretion. 

And now we muſt advertiſe, 
that in the practice of Civility, 
there are two extreams 1nto 
which we are in great danger to 


fall. 
The 
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CHAP. XX. 


When we are not to require 


reſpeF. 


E muſt underſtand like- 

wiſe that in regard of 
our ſelves, no honour or reſpect 
rs to be requird in preſcnce of a 
greater perſon to whom we owe 
it-'our ſelves. Becauſe Civility 
demanding that 'we upon all oc- 
caftons do ſhow our ſelves hum- 
ble, exacts it with more rigour 
11 this Caſe, where the greater, 
' according to the methods of 
| Nature, debaſes (I might ſay 
devours). the Prerogatives of 
the leſs. So that for Example, 


*ris., indecent for a perſon of 


meaner quality to, fwagger and 
appoint any body to attend-him,, 


bis ſuperiour being in the room : 
And 
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And ?tis the ſame in a Lady to 
cauſe her ſelf to be led, or her 
train carry*d up, in the appart- 
ment or preſence of another 
| higher condition. | 


CHAP. XXL. 


The application of theſe Precepts 
of Civility to every occaſton. 
Of Flattery, and too great ſer#- 
puloſity. 


T remains now we let you 
know, that though this Trea- 
tiſe be divided into Chapters for 
Order fake; it follows not that 
we are to practiſe Civility ac- 
cording to the Letter, and as 
things are diſposd therein. But 
wemuſt frame general-precepts'to 
our ſelves, that may be ſutheient 
to make us acceptablemall places. | 
__ More 
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Moreover we muſt apply our 


{elves with diſcretion, and ob- 

ſerve the PunCtilio of degrees : 
. For it we are bound to be civil 
. to our Equals with a Friend! 

and amicable Civility, we on 

be more ſo to thoſe who are any 
ways above us, more 1o to thoſe 


above them, and ſo on to a 


Prince or Crownd Head, in 
which Caſe it ceaſes . to be re- 
ſpe&, and becomes abſolute du- 


ty. But thorough all thoſe ſteps 


and gradations we ſhall do well 
enough, if we remember the do- 


cuments that have been given m \ 


regard of the Place, Perſon, and 
Time. | 
To diſcover at one glance 
how we ſtand, and at the ſame 
to prevent many iregularities , 
we need no more than one ſhort 
and infallible Rule that compre- 
hends all the reſt, 
We 
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We muſt conſider the effe& of 
the Precept with the Precept it 
ſelf. A few Examples .may 1Ilu- 
ſtrate our meaning : One of our 
Precepts for the Table is, not 
, [to pull off our Hats. Upon this 
| Principle, a Private Gentleman 
. | being at the Table of a Prince, 
if in Complement the Prince 
ſhould drink to tim, would it- 
not be rude, to have the Gentle- 
man remain cover'd, and return 
nothing but a nod 2 What 
would be the conſequenee think 
| | you, to ſee an Inferiour, whoſe 
| reſpe&t is a Duty , continue as 
ſtarch'd and 1mmoveable as a 
Statute upon a Pedeſtal , whilſt 
the Prince is loading him with 
Courtefie ? The abſurdity is ea- 
fily imagin'd, if - we but fancy 
them at the Table with a great 
deal of Company , the Specta- 
tors behaviour would quickly 
COnVInce 
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convince the Gentleman of his 
Error. This Precept ' therefore 
cannot be obſerv'd in this occa- 
gon ; | He 1s oblig'd of neceſlity 
to pull of his Hat, and make his 
humble obedience, as is ſaid be- 
fore, and theſe irregular actions 
(rightly plac'd) are teltimonies 
of greater reſpect. 

Again, being at Table with 
perſons of quality who by their 
preheminence ought firſt to be 
carved, eſpecially before our 
ſclves; it would be a mad piece 
of Civility, if one of thoſe per- 
ſons calling to me for a piece pf 
Houſhold Bread that ſtood by 
me,-and was perhaps cut the day 
before, I ſhould in purſuance of: 
our. Rules, give him the firſt: 
piece that was dry and hard, 
and keep the. ſecond wich 1s beſt,, 
for my {clf, > 16 130 

Another Rule teaches us to: 
permit 


vp 


\ 
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permit a perſon of quality to go 
before us 3 But it we be to paſs 
a River or Slough, where (be- 
lides the danger” to which we 
may expoſe him) by coming at- 
ter him we muſt daſh and per- - 
haps \durty him, how ridiculous 
would it be. for us to. keep to 
the Letter of the Precept, and 
behold his Lordſhip in that pt- 
tiful pickle?. 

To make a judicious applica- 
tion of our Rules, we are'to 
conſider. as well the effe&t and 
conſequence of our Precepts, as 


C the Precepts themſelves; if the 


Conſequence be like to be inde- 
cent, we muſt rectify 1t accord- 
ing tothe beſt of our diſcretion: 
And now we muſt advertiſe, 
that in the prafice of Civility, 
there are two extreams 1ntO 
which we are in great danger to 


fall. 
The 
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The firſt is when by exceſs of 


Civility we accumulate blind | 


and ſuperfluous Complements 
upon the Perſon . to whom we 
make our Court; and this is 


call'd Flattery 5 which proceeds 


only from bafe and ſelfiſh minds, 
and turns always to the diſad- 
vantage of him that receives it: 
For as the Flatterer diſcovers by 
tis continual adorations, a mean 
and abjc& ſpirit, ſo he who per- 
mits it, ſhows himſelf vain and 
weak to be afte&ed with ſuch 
_ fooleries as ariſe from nothing 


leſs than an eſteem of his merit. 


Snanquam iſta aſſentatio perni- 


cioſa fit , Nocere tamen nemint, 


poteſt niſt ei qui eam recipit, atq; 
ea deleFatur : Ita fit ut is aſſen- 
tatoribus pateſaciat aures ſua 
maxime qui ipſe ſibi aſſentitur , 
&* ſe maxime deleffet. Cicero de 


amicitid.- 


The} 


The ſecond is when for better 


diſcovery of things, we are too 


ſcrupulous and nice, making our 
ſelves Slaves to our ſuſpicion, 
and diſquieting our ſelves to that 


| degree that we become ridicu- 


lons to other People by our for- 
mality and exaCtneſs. 

Civility ought to be free , na- 
tural, neither afreted nor_ pre- 
ciſe z and when we have paid 
our reſpe&ts according to our 
duties, we muſt not be timerous 
and fearful, but ſpeak our minds 
freely z For in ſome People this 
fear goes as far as to trembling, 
which is not only unpleafing- to 
the . Perſon to whom we ſpeak , 
but implies meanneſs of Edu- 
cation, and ſavageneſs of Na- 
ture, 

From whence it clearly ap- 
pears that Modeſty is not, as 
many People think, a fort of pu- 
ſt]lanimity 
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fillanimity that leſſens, and de- 
baſes a perſon of quality : But 
on the contrary, a bridle and 
reſtraint” to audacity, that ren- 
ders us diſtaſtful to- people of 
good Education. We may take 
that for conſtant which Czcero 
affirms, Sine wverecundia mihil 
reFum eſſe poteſt, nihil honeſtum : 
without Modeſty nothing 1s 


laudable, nothing is honour- 
able, 


LL M. 


CHAP. XXII 


Jome general Obſervations not 
unworthy our remembrance itt 
relation to the regulating of 

our AdTions, | 


IS natural to all Man- 

ind to love and to de- 

fire to be beloved, as the prime 
Method 
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Method to, obtain other benefits | 
and enſuing advantages that we 
aim at. To acquire this from 


others, depends principally upon 


the . behaviour of our ſelves. A 
man that - would make himſelf 
beloved, muſt firſt- render him- 


Aelf amiable. Now this is done 


by behaving of our ſelves civil- 
ly, or with Civility to all men. 
Civility doth chiefly confiſt in 
theſe three parts. 1, In not ex- 
preſling by aftions or ſpeeches 
any injury, diſeſteem, or of- 
fence, or undervaluing of ano- 
ther., 2. In being ready to do 
Il . good offices and; ;qrdinar 
indneſſes for - another 5 and, 
3, In receiving no injuries. nor - . 
offences from others. That is, , 
in not reſenting every word. of 
aFion which may, (perhaps: ra- 
tiotally). be - interpreted. tg. diſ- 
elteem or _underyaluing.. For 
Y our 
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our outward behaviour . in ge- Ar 
neral, that is beft that declares. 
the ſincerity and uprightnefs of 
the Heart.. Every Man. is loved |j.; 
for his honeſty, and Villains pre- 
tend to it, andunder that colour - bo 
practice deceit 3 a formal ſtarcht 
behaviour is odivus, and being |, 


forc't and unnatural; clouds and |. 
diſgairs the Soul, pe 


Comity and Afﬀability are ” 
the Ornaments of Converſe, and * 
declare -one a lover of Mankind; |. 


and argue a good harmony and |, 
concord of the Paſſions, They 
are made up' of a mixture of Cz 
vility and freedom, gaaky with 41 
a reſpe& to the Perſon you, con- 4 
ve wan: 0” DD. 

He that would be reckoned 
or eſteeriied in the place where 
he lives, maſt be careful to per-. 
form” all-a&s' of Juſtice in his 
dedling between Mari and Man, 
| 9 accord- 


[ 
| 
| 


| | 
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according to the firlt Maxime. 
And above all things, let his 
- [word- be as punctual as his bond, 
and as facred even in the ſmal- 
leſt matters. Nay, it ſhould be 
]more carefully obſerved than a 
bond 3 _ for herein his honour: 
and honeſty are the ſecurity. 
And this, though the cheapeſt 
policy, will ſecure his intereſt 
- |with all that know him 3 the 
want hereof makes one cheap , 
and cenſured by the meaneſt” he 
converſeth with, and will ren- - 
der him ſuſpefted , when he in- 
tendeth the moſt heartily. 


_ 1. Heneſtc vivere , neminem ledere, ſuurii 
culq; tribucre; Faſt. Inſt. cap. 1+ 

Diſcover not the ſecret of a 
Friend, it argues a ſhallow un- 
derſtanding, and a weakneſs, He 
that is not conſtant in preſer- 
ving what is comrhitted to' hit, 
tannot be 4 Friend. 'And'fach 
Is 
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15 a talkative man, that uſes his 
mouth: like a Sluce,”. to let out 
all that is with him. | 

Say not'to'a man (that you 
have not more -.than common 
aſſurance of to be your boſom- 
friend) that you have a ſecret, 
but dare not tell it. Neither 
preſs a man vehemently to- can- 
ceal what you - have imparted 
to him, 'it implies you” ſuſpet 
what you have done, and di: 
ſtruſt in his prudence. _ | 
The vice or debauchery, bf 
another ſhould never be the ſub- 


jet of publick talk 3 not of, your|. 


friend , becauſe you love him; 


W 


nor of yqur foe, becauſe he:is 
ſoz for this will be conſtruec 
the hatred to the one., and in 
pattiality to the other, 


be 

n 
as] 
Me 


No man is. to gain a reverence his 
for his. own vice, and he .thap|to 
yauntingly declares it, pulls oftfan 

| anſ thi 


IT}. 


5 
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an outward, ſilken, glorious 
Coat, to ſhew a dirty loufie 
Shirt, that 15 next to . his- Skin, 
Every mans fault ſhould be eve- 
ry mans ſecret 3 for he that di- 


| vulgethit 4, - is a ſcandal to them 


that hear him. 
When you do a man a kind- 
neſs, do it at firſt, rather than 
tolet it, by arguments or 1impors 
tunity.,, be *extorted. from you.; . 
This is a double courteſie, . and 
ag y obligeth the perſon to your 
elf. 
If you bave a debt upon you, 


which none' almoſt can_ avoid , 


is 


be: punctual in your payments-5 


Tt! 


w 
a 
f 


dpnd if poſlible, let not him that 


asks, go without it 3 for by this 
means you probably either ſave 
his reputation, or capacitate him 
to a bargain to his advantage , 
and generally, there is .one..of 
theſe at the bottom. For , moſt 
:” men 


© HY \ EE 
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men are unwilling t6 be trou- 
blefome to others but on con- 


ftraint, *He that negledts his| 


debts is undone to the World, 
and waſt not expett -either- to 
cat'or ſleep in-peace; and a poor 
- mans debt makes the greateſt 
noe. 
/ | As a man ſhould not let him- 
lf lie open to all the- pumpings 
of the- pragmatical (but put them 
off: and here Drolli- is beſt.) *So 
to be- over ſevere in not reply-, 
ing to- ordinaxy . and eaſie de-| 
fires, and: ſhy-4n givitg - his opi- 
njion im - comme demands, ar- 
es Either pride- or formality. 
The formal man tells -you no 
thing but what is above the vul- 
gar, and obliges you with a fa- 
vour which you muſt ſo look up- 
on, though therhings ofrerr are 


me, © = Mw 


not worth the keeping, 
By this you may conſider” _ 
ar 


+ 3 
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far you may tell news, but tell 
none to him that pretends to be 


- | a States-man,, nor ask htm none 5 
| for the fixſt he] ſeem; to, ſhght , 


and” ſeem toknow-4t Before; for 
the latter he thinks fecrecy/begames 
him, and. therefore you diſoblige 
him, hr 

When you repreſent the aCtt- 


ons of any of your Superiours', 
do it as'Candidly as you can *tis 
the Method of the World for ' 


the lefler to depend upon the 


'-| greaterz and it you ata at Im- 


ployment , avoid - being cenſori- 
ous 'eſpecniſy.q Þqxcia Fou, may 
before * ou? are” aware cat that 
thread upon which your ſole inte- 
reſt dtd depend. 

Fancy and Chance lift moſt 
into Imployments, and there 
needs only on our part to- ſtand 
in the way 3 and that manyre- 
moves himſelf or his frigndg»at a 
-_ ©2:  WMance 
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diſtance from him, that comes too 
cloſe with them in private. 

It you are a Favourite to a 
Great Man, aim not to have his- 
ear ſolely to your {elf for his 
flips ſhall be ſure to be tmputed 
to you, and what he doth well 
to himſelf. 

Let your diverſions and your 
buſineſs be mixt together 5 for 
recreations , thoſe of the body 
are better than thoſe of the | 


mind, They that can find them- 
ſelves no imployment . but their 
pleaſures, are in perpetual dit- 
caſe + 'tis as if a ran ſhould ne- 
ver eat any ſubſtantial meat, 
but live only upon ſauce. Sure- 
ly. no _man ſhould hve 1n this 
World that hath nothing to do in 
wt; | 
Say not you are extream bu- 
-fie, nor that you have ſuch 'a 
great deal of buſineſs, but = 
| ther 


ther go about it, and do it, .and 
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when it is done, you will be more 
eſteemed. 
Scorn not any man for the 
infirmities of Nature, which Art 
cannot amend, nor hide ; nor de- 
light to mention them, fince 
they. often crgate envy, atid fome- 
times revenge. 7 
* Shew not your ſelf joyful and' 
pleaſed at the- misfortunes that 
have befallen another;. though 
you hated him , it argues a mif-" 
chievous mind, and that” you 
had a deſire to have done 1t your 
felt, 1f you had had poweror op» 
portunity to your will. 

Theſe | Precepts are. rather 
reducible to the Rules of - Pru- 
dence, than Civility properly 3 
but they two being ſo nearly 
related, I conceived it not amiſs 
to give them, No man can be 
a Civil man 'that *is not a wife 
O4 man; 
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man 3 Wherefore to conclude, I 
ſhall tell you what, a wiſe man 
is: He hears arherzthan talks , 
believes. 'ngt_ ea ly. . Judges ſel- 
dom, and then: UPON Examina- 
tion ,. -deliberates, before he re- 
folves; Is conſtant in his reſo. 
lations, cars. not to repent 3 he 
ſpeaks well of all, defendeth 
the fame of the abſent : > 1s Cour- 
teous, not flattering , - readier to 
give than to receive 3 loves 
- his friends, but doth nothing 
unworthy for their ſakes 3 is 
ready to aſliſt and pleaſure all 
men, many times unknown 5 he 
conſ iders rones before they 
appen.,. apd then,is neither ex- 
alecd nor Ie will avoid 
anxiety "an "moroſcneſs , Is even 
in his carriage, true in his words 3 
the fame in reality as he is in 
 ſhew 3 admires few, derides 

none, Eenvies nane, defp.ſcth 

none; 
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none, no” not the moſt nnſera- 
ble; he delights in the Company 
of wiſeand' yertuous Perſons 3, 
profereth not his caunſel. when: 
he underſtands. not well 5 is. 
content with his Condition 5, - he 
doth not any thing through cone 
tention, . emulation , or, revenge; 
but endeavours to. do good top 
. evil; he labours to know fo 
much as” to be able to. depend 
upon his own judgment, though 
"TY dorh'r not; Ge. o0F let. this ſubs 
ce,” + 


A 


”—_ a, —_—_ > an —_— 
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CHA P. XXII, 
t The Concluſion of this Treatiſe. 


Helſe- are the Obſervations: 

we have thought- fit to- 

make, for the inſtruction. af 
young. Gentlemen :- It was. gat 
O 4 poſlible- 
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poſſible to give Precepts proper 
for all accidents and occurren- 


ces in humane Converfation: And 
we are not 1gnorant alſo that 
many 'things are inferted that 
every body knows, 'and perhaps 
many have publiſhed before : 
But it-could not be otherwile, 
for © our, ſubject being Civility 
1n the actions of men, and they 
being almoſt always the ſame 
(men having drunk, andeat, and 
ſpit, "ec. from the beginning of 
the World) It could not be 
avoided, but ſpeaking of the 
fame ations, we muſt now and: 
- then repeat the ſame Rules, For 
Civility being nothing but what 
reaſon has judg'd convenient -up- 
on Principles of Nature and 
Cuſtom; no man can imagine 
but before us there have been 
reaſonable men as well able as 


we to diſcern, and dire& what] 
was |- 


; 


4 
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was fit and convenient in that 
Caſe. 

For the compoſing of this 
Treatiſe, I have conſulted as few 
Books as I could, knowing that 
the Rules' of Civility depending 
much upon Cuſtom , old Nott- 
ons would rather diſtract and in- 
cumber us than otherwiſe 3 How- 
ever, if I befound jumping with 
other Authors, who perhaps 
have writ upon the fame ſubje@. 


| (as it is probable enough that | | 


among ſo many worthy Perſons 
as do make it their buſineſs eg 
inſtru youth, and apply them- 
ſelves” to it with ſo much zeal) 
ſome there muſt. be who have 
touch*d upon the ſame {tring, as 
the moſt neceflary part of their 


inſtruction , at leaſt which ap- 


pears the beſt, and is moſt obyt- 
ous to the Eyes of the World ; 


1 cannot finiſh without requeſt- 


ing 


- 
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> ing that they will be Civil and 


Courteous to me, and not blame 


me if inſome things I have imita- 


ted them.'< 


- F 


In h6R*3F in Reign 


&f I re- 


- ſerible theſe; ® or -rarker thoſe 


\. Who colleding and-compiling of 


Laws that they never pretend to 
have made, would be thought 
2in and ridiculous if they 

2uld aſcribe wy thing cxtra- 


ordinary to themſelves, I ſhall 


*befar from taking offence, if any 


"W_ 
: 


ſhould rather rejoyce if: ſome | 


= 
of 


« 
- 


body adds to my labours 3 7 


more. able ,Peplon--woyld rake 
Incouragement from.whas I have 


| *begun, to go on with-the de- 


ſign, and compleat that which [ 


have left ſo imperfect ; for what- | 


ever has been ſaid / and doubt- 


leſs much has been ſaid) by me} 


or others upon ſo plentiful a ſub- 
Xct , there remains (till much 


more: | 


I. 


1 


- _ 
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moteto any man that is ingeniouf- 

| ly Contemptativehs : 

* Moreover, 'thit'Quſtom we 

mention - permits - not "that our 2/7 

Laws be OTE 77 on mas 

ny -of eur old Rules have been * 

chang'd already ,- ſo I do ws £ 
! 


queſtion but many of theſe 
be chang'd hereafter. ' Formethy 
twas lawful to ſpit on the 
ground before a Perſon of Qui +. 
lity if we trod upon it with gap. 
Foot, at preſent *tis rude. Fags%;” 
 mexly, we might hawlk beforgga 
Perſon , if w&Yid not ſpeaks. 
| whilſt we were hawlking, n#w-. 
| *tis otherwiſe ; Formerly we” 
4 might dip our Bread in the-1 
ſawce, if. we had not bit it be- | 
fore; now *twouw'd be Clown- 7 
iſh ; Formerly it any thing in- 
our Mouths was offenſive, we. 1 
had liberty to convey it out 'as *: 
well as we could, and throw it 7 


upon: *: 
-& | e- 


- A 
\? 


4 
\\ 
w 


\ 
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js the ground :. now 'is intole- 
rable,@9. $2 then *cis clear,Cuſtom 
eanimprove, aboliſh, or change 
Laws as it pleaſes, and tis poltble 
| may doſo by mine ;; Nevertheleſs 
> zCwility proceeding eflentiallyfrom 
Modelty, and Modeſty from humi- 

- ity, which ſtands, like the reſt 
of. the Virtues, upon unſbakeable 
--Pmnciples, tis certain, though Cu- 
+ Rom may change, Civility will not, 
and he will always be civil that 1s 
{= Wodcſt, and he always modeſt 
[ Wat is humble. 


